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EVER before in all history has so much depended on 
the man behind the man behind the gun. His battle lines 
are prodaction lines; his weapons are the tools of his trade. 
Quotas be damned; whatever quantities are asked he must 
strive to exceed. His is the colossal task of changing “too little 


and too late” to “an abundance and on time.” 


There is an exaltation in mortal combat that drives men 
to heroic deeds. Medals of honor and a nation’s grautude justly 
reward their courage. For every hero so honored there are 


10,000 unsung heroes in the battle of production. They are 


the men and women who toil without the spur of conflict in 


absolute devotion to freedom’s cause. They are the builders 


of victory. 


Final triumph will be won by the side that works 
hardest and produces the most. If all America matches the 
unrelenting efforts of the aircraft industry there can be no 
doubt which side that will be. Are your sleeves rolled up? 
Have you the right to consider yourself one of the 


ten thousand to one? 


PRESIDENT, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO. 

















“— divided we fall” 


That’s ten times truer about America today than when 





Benjamin Franklin said it. 


It will take all the combined energies of this country to 
win against our enemies—the most terrible military power the 
world ever saw. If we waste any of those energies by fighting 
each other, we all lose. During every minute you take from 
work to show hate for any American, you’ve enlisted in the 
Jap-Nazi army. But they won’t reward you for it if they win. 
Then you'd see hate—directed against you, too—that would 
make your blood curdle . . . Ask the Poles, Czechs, French. 

Isn’t America—in spite of some things you don’t like, in 
spite of some groups you don’t agree with—isn’t free America so 
much better than any conquered country that you’ re willing to work 
for it? Isn’t America—as ét is—far and away the best place on earth 
for you? Is there any place you’d rather be? Then, if this /s the best 
spot on earth, hadn’t we better be sure we keep it?...The soldiers 
and sailors on a dozen fronts are fighting to do it. But they can not 


do it without more of what you make—and they need it quickly. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS ... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 











AMERICA’S WAR ROLE....... pebteneioes P.11 


Emphasis on Anglo-American irritations 
during the last week has tended to cloud 
the main issues of the war. Behind the close 
secrecy of the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting 
was a story that few observers realized, few 
reported to readers. Presented is that story 
... the real facts of the new war strategy 
... the start of a new Allied relationship . . . 
its meaning to this country and those of 
its citizens who will be called on to make 
the really vital decisions from now on. 


BEE GPNTUEIND ocssccsiscnssosssensecasscd P. 13 
Less than 100 miles from the United 
States millions of pounds of sugar are piled 
up. But until someone in Washington 
figures out how to get that sugar from 
Cuba and the West Indies, Americans 
probably will have to get along with their 
ration books. Last week Washington heard 
lots of criticism about its handling of the 
sugar problem, answered with sharp com- 
ment. The facts, minus sugar-coating, are 
offered in this article. 


CAN WE WIN IN 1942?................ P.14 
The next six months is considered the 
crucial period in the war for this country. 
Official Washington believes it knows what 
the Nazi timetable calls for . .. knows what 
its own schedule must be if Hitler is to be 
stopped cold. Just how the Allies plan to 
meet every one of the Axis thrusts is re- 
vealed in this strategy-minded article. 


MORE TAXES, BIGGER TAXES........ P.16 
The new tax bill tentatively approved by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
is staggering in its implications. Detailed 
in this article are the effects of the meas- 
ure on all income groups. Concise analysis 
shows just how deeply the proposal will 
bite into the American pocketbook and 
pay check. 


OCCUPATION ARMY .................6+ P.18 


Down in the heart of Thomas Jefferson’s 
country, the Army has its first group of 


News within the News 


. Pat. Office 


military government officers poring over 
textbooks, listening to lectures. Here is 
the start of America’s new Army of Occu- 
pation. Here theories about law, discipline, 
taxation and supplies are being worked 
out for practical ends . . . the military 
control of Axis countries after the war. 
Little publicity so far has been given to 
this vital phase of the Army’s postwar 
police duty. 


INDIVIDUALISM IN COURT............ P. 


It seems that, when liberal meets liberal, 
they disagree. That’s been the experience 
of the nine men on the Supreme Court 
bench. The New Deal may have made 
the appointments . . . but the appointees 
continue to express their individual lines 
of thought . which have just about 
canceled out the old majority vs. minority 
type of decision. 


AND ON OTHER............... haaahenil PAGES: 
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Question of the Week: 


Has Airplane Replaced Battleship 
As Most Powerful Sea Weapon?........ 28 
Pro and Con of National Issues..............30 


Finance Week 


The March of Industry 
How to Insure Property Against War 
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Cover: A reminder for this Fourth of July: 
That the American Flag will continue to fly 
long after dictators have moldered; that it 
will continue to fly so long as “United We 
Stand.” 
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Where’s the best place to live 


to get Metropolitan service? 


YOU MIGHT THINK that to be ideally 
located from the standpoint of receiving 
service on your life insurance, you should 
live in the shadow of one of Metropoli- 
tan’s principal offices. These are. . . the 
Home Office in New York City, the Pa- 
cific Coast Head Office in San Francisco, 
and the Canadian Head Office in Ottawa. 


But Metropolitan has about 29,400,000 
policyholders, and it is obviously impos- 
sible for all of them to live within sight 
of one of these three offices. So we plan 
to carry service to Metropolitan policy- 
holders where they do live. 


This is done through the life insurance 
agent, a man who is acquainted with you, 
understands your problems, knows your 
circumstances, and is therefore able to 
help render you the kind of service you 
should have. 


Metropolitan agents receive continu- 


ous training in how to help you select the 
kind of life insurance that best fits your 
needs. Moreover, through the agent you 
have access to the counsel and advice of 
Home Office experts. In fact, Metropoli- 
tan maintains, at the Home Office, a num- 
ber of departments especially equipped 
to assist the agent in keeping your life 
insurance program fitted to your needs. 





Your Metropolitan agent is always ready 
to help you solve your life insurance 
problems, and to give you the benefit of 
his training and experience. 


He is a career man whose calling is 
highly specialized. He works constantly 
to increase his knowledge and thus im- 
prove his ability to provide you with 
the kind and amount of life insurance 
you should have, at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with the benefits granted. His 
help and advice are available at all times, 
without obligation. 


P.S. You can buy War Savings Stamps 


from him too, or from any Metropolitan office. 





This is Number 50 in a series 





COPYRIGHT 1942—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 


understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) rn 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAURMAN OF THE BOARD ¢ Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


advertise- 
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If you've ever stood dwarfed beside a modern locomotive, 
you may have had a fleeting realization of how compli- 
cated a job it is to build even one such mammoth power 
plant and make it work on wheels at a mile a minute or more. 

But Baldwin, throughout 111 years of service to the 
railroads, has built more than 64,000 locomotives—an 
average of one locomotive every 15 hours for this 
entire period. 

Baldwin has built as many as 3,580 locomotives in a 
single year—once shipped a group of 20 locomotives in a 
solid train—once started from scratch and built six loco- 
motives in seventeen days. And all the time Baldwin was 
developing, in conjunction with the railroads, improve- 
ments in locomotives, fitting them to new and changing 
needs. 

While Baldwin has been closely associated with the 
development of America’s railroads, it also has done spec- 
tacular things in many other widely separated fields. Hy- 
draulic machinery, power dam turbines, ship propellers, 
diesel engines—all are products of Baldwin. 

Today, Baldwin is using this varied experience in the 
manufacture of Army tanks, guns, gun mounts, ship parts 
and other priceless war materials, 











A limited number of full-color lithographs, 14“ x 19”, of 
the Tiger, famous Baldwin locomotive of 1856, are avail- 
able upon request. Write for your copy to Department 931, 
The Baldwin Group, Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 
















pV ALIY 


THE BALOWIN 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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As a result of the latest Roosevelt-Churchill meeting..... 

1. There will be a step-up in plans to use available U.S.-British forces 
against Hitler in 1942, a start of offensive air and land operations in a big way. 

2. There will be a sharp shift in leadership to American officers, a shift 
away from leadership of the more conservative British. That's very important. 

It is British tradition to depend upon the Navy, to wage a war of attrition. 

But: Today's war is fast-moving. It can't be won by blockades. So: Brit- 
ish emphasis on defense, on slow-motion strangulation, is having to give way. 

That means a bigger war load for Americans. It means that the job of beat- 
ing Hitler is largely a job for the new U.S. Army. It means a real Western Front. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











War's timetable still looks like this..... 

In 1942: Hitler will make his big gamble. He will gain much territory. He 
may even break through to oil, rubber. But: He won't knock out Russia or Britain. 
In 1943: Hitler's war industries will be hurt by air attack. His forces 
will be spread thin. He will face a powerful U.S. Army in the West. Europe will 
be starving, in turmoil. And: Hitler's goose should be cooked by the year end. 

In 1944: It will be our turn to tackle Japan. She's not to escape in the 
meantime. But: First things must come first, and Hitler rates first. 

That's the appraisal of best-informed officials. It suggests from two to 
two and one-half years more of war. It might be less, but that's doubtful. It 
may be more. There still is talk of 5 to 10 years, but that's highly improbable. 

Plans based on peace by late 1944 probably won't be far off. (See page 14.) 











A breakthrough in Egypt will hurt Britain more than it will help Hitler. 

But: It won't win the war. It won't assure Hitler easy access to the oil 
and other materials he needs. It won't destroy the main forces opposing him. 

Hitler's weakness is his inability to knock out Russia; his inability to 
get at U.S. production centers; his difficulty of transport. 

And: Japan's occupation of Aleutian outposts will help her war strategy more 
than it will hurt U.S. She is athwart U.S. supply lines to Russia. She's also 
athwart the line of any move by U.S. from Alaska toward Japan. 

That's going to force drastic action by this country. 








Except in Congress, everybody now seems agreed on this point..... 

U.S. industry is doing an amazing job of war production. 

It_is turning out 10,000-ton ships in 46 days. It is turning out gun bar- 
rels in astronomical lots. Its production of ammunition is far above needs. 

It_ is producing airplanes in lots of nearly 5,000 monthly. 

And: A growing proportion of those planes are bombers. 

Its production of tanks is approaching mass-production proportions. 

Almost all bottlenecks now are broken. In fact: One high official says that 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


the production rate actually is embarrassing. It's eating up raw materials and 
Shipping space faster than they can be provided. That is the new problem. 
So: The Navy and Army now must take over. They're getting the tools. 


Don't be too impressed by reports that U.S. weapons are not performing. 

That is the story after what happened in Egypt. But..... 

In tanks: British were using light U.S. tanks and old-model M-3 mediums. 
These have an unsatisfactory side gun. They're now giving way to new-model M-4s. 

In antitank guns: U.S. model in British hands was old. It is now displaced 
by a newer-model 75 with higher fire power. These guns are self-propelled. 

Artillery: Bigger U.S. guns are as yet untested in battle. 

Aircraft: Late-model U.S. craft are not yet in action against the Germans. 
Earlier-model fighters bested the Japanese. They weren't decisive against the 
Germans. U.S. bombers, medium and heavy, remain in a class by themselves. 

Warships: U.S. cruisers, destroyers and aircraft carriers all have proved 
themselves sturdier, more efficient, better handled than the Japanese. 

The British were ambushed in Africa. The issue wasn't decided on the basis 
of relative efficiency of equipment. Earlier: Germans were beaten by U.S. tanks. 











Getting nearer to home..... 

New draft law: It will take, in order, (1) unmarried men, then (2) unmar- 
ried men with dependents, then (3) married men without children, then (4) mar- 
ried men with children. But: It doesn't assure anyone against eventual draft. 
Demand for men is likely to force drafting of 18-19-year-olds or married men 
early in 1943. 

Vacations: They're not now frowned upon. But: long-distance driving is dis- 
couraged and train travelers are warned that they may face delays. 

Rationing in general: Officials are becoming gun-shy; are revising downward 
their ration ideas. U.S. public simply doesn't take kindly to regimentation. 

However: Some more rationing appears inevitable as Supplies become scarce. 

Gasoline rationing: Roosevelt still doesn't like the idea. 

Tires: Outlook remains dark for any new tires or even recaps for the public 
before 1944. President's idea is that the tire problem should be met directly, 
not by gasoline rationing. But: Nobody seems to be able to work out a plan. 

Car requisitioning: It's still in the cards for postelection use. Some way 
has to be found to provide cars for those who must have them. 

Scrap rubber: Collection is far below estimates. That means: A Congress 
idea for recapping all tires with scrap is fast fading. That's one idea less. 

All in all it looks as if the war is closing in despite resistance. 























New House tax bill doesn't solve this country's tax problem. 

The Senate, almost surely, will provide heavier taxes on individuals; will 
try to bring income a little nearer outgo. And: Next year will see more taxes. 

On the basis of the House bill..... 

Total income will be: $22,842,000,000. 

Total outgo will be: $76,300,000,000. 

Deficit will be: $53,458,000,000. 

Even that's too favorable a picture because House would refund $877,000,000 
to corporations after the war. And: Income would be less on a fiscal year basis. 

So: The alternative to staggering debt totals is to be taxes more drastic 
than those now proposed. They look drastic enough. Yet: They must move higher 
if the financial problem isn't to get out of hand. 














See also pages 13, 16, 38. 
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MEN .. AND 


AAI! America knows their story. All 
America has applauded their bravery. 
Three U. S. Navy flyers down in the 
vast Pacific, adrift on a rubber raft not 
much bigger than a door — without 
drink except the rain, with no food save 
what they could capture from the sea. 
Given up for lost for 34 agonizing days, 
becalmed beneath baking sun and 
lashed with hurricane until, by faith 
and fortitude, they made to friendly 


RUBBER .. AGAINST Ti 


shore—as epic a voyage as men ever 
made against the sea. 


To them belongs all credit for this feat 
of courage and navigating skill. Natu- 
rally, we are pleased that their craft was 
made by Goodyear—a self-inflatable life 
raft of a type made by rubber manufac- 
turers for Navy warplanes to use in just 
such an emergency. This historic five- 
week voyage proves that we are building 


into these rafts a staunchness worthy of 








the men whose lives they are designed 
to save. 


So Goodyear aims to build all that we 
are producing for military service= life 
vests, combat tires, gas“masks, bullet- 
puncture-sealing gasoline tanks and 
hose for airplanes, blimps, barrage bal- 
loons, and a host of other fighting tools. 
Upon them we are lavishing all our 
skill and rubber-knowledge that the 
lives of brave men may be_presétved: 


Pe m7 


=: far 














The March of the News 
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Will We Make Guns From Statues? ... Move to Cut OPA Funds 
. .. Convoys for Cargo Ships . . . Senate Restores Funds for CCC 


Production for victory. A pace for the 
war effort at home was outlined by War 
Production Chief Donald Nelson. He said 
the nation must produce for war purposes 
alone twice as much in 1942 and 1943 as 
was produced in 1929, that assembly lines 
are chewing up materials faster than raw 
materials are delivered, that the Govern- 
ment may have to consider stripping cities 
of metal fences, statues and ornamental 
work—programs undertaken years ago in 
Germany and Japan. 


Rubber drive. The greatest salvage 
drive yet launched had proved disappoint- 
ing to Government officials at the end of 
the first six days. Only 100,483 tons of 
rubber had been dropped at filling sta- 
tions, though an undetermined amount in 
the hands of junk dealers was yet to be 
counted. Interior Secretary Ickes said that 

. unless we get all the rubber in— 
enough to take care of the military and 
to some extent civilian needs—we will have 
to get it some other way.” 

Some hope for relief was seen in thiokol. 
Officials say it may fill the gap as a re- 
tread material until synthetic rubber gets 
into full production, although it is only 
33 per cent as efficient as crude rubber. 


Gasoline rationing. Indefinite ration- 
ing of gasoline and oil in the East Coast 
area was forecast by Department of Com- 
merce experts, who said overland trans- 
portation would be unable to replace 
tankers lost in submarine warfare. Lim- 
ited rationing in adjacent areas, particu- 
larly in Western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and Michi- 
gan, was proposed by eastern mayors 
meeting with federal officials as a means 
of increasing the flow of oil eastward. 

Meanwhile, Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced that permanent rationing 
in the East would be postponed to July 
22 to allow car owners more time to work 
out car-sharing plans with neighbors; ruled 
that filling station operators with short 
supplies can give preference to defense 
workers, trucks and ambulances, if they 
post a notice stating which customers are 
to be favored. 


New price ceiling. All consumer serv- 
ices connected with commodities—from 
shoe shining to tire repairing—were placed 
under a separate price ceiling. The action 
completed Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson’s program begun last April 28. 
Simultaneously, the House Appropri- 
ations Committee cut to $95,000,000 the 





Revised Draft System: 
Keeping Families Intact 


Selective Service headquarters made 
public the new system to be used in 
classifying men with dependents. Four 
groups are established. 

Group I—Unmarried men without 


dependents. 
Group II—Unmarried men with 
dependents. 

Group III—Married men without 
children. : 
Group IV—Married men with 

children. 


Draft boards are being instructed to 
call substantially all men from Group 
I before dipping into Group II. Group 
III is not to be tapped until the avail- 
able supply of men in Groups I and 
II has been exhausted. Men in Group 
IV will be called last. Family allot- 
ments now provided for men in the 
services are to be considered in de- 
ciding whether men with dependents 
can be inducted. (see U.S.N., June 
19.) 

Men already classified as 1-A who 
fall into Groups III or IV will be 
eligible for reclassification if they have 
not received final notice of induction. 











Budget Bureau’s request for $160,000,000 
for OPA. 


Billions for war. The nation’s largest 
appropriation bill in history, a $42,820,- 
000,000 authorization for the Army, passed 
the House unanimously after five hours’ 
consideration. The money is divided as fol- 
lows: $11,316,898,000 for the Air Forces; 
$10,739,559,000 for pay and subsistence; 
$9,948,319,000 for ordnance. Earmarked 
for lend-lease was $12,700,000,000. An- 
nouncing that the bill brought the total 
war bill for the last three years to more 
than $208,311,000,000, the Appropriations 
Committee said much more money would 
be appropriated for the War Department 
before the end of the 1943 fiscal year. 

The Senate completed congressional ac- 
tion on legislation authorizing an addi- 
tional 1,900,000 tons of combat ships, 
estimated to cost $8,500,000,000. The bill 
was sent to the White House. 


Growing might. Army chiefs em- 
phasized what the money is buying. Lieut. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Air Forces com- 
mander, said aircraft factories under con- 
tract to the Army would produce at least 
148,000 planes this year and next, the 
Army’s share of the President’s program of 


185,000 military planes. Lieut. Gen. Brehon 
B. Somervell, head of Army Services of 
Supply, said the Army is growing, training 
fast; would have a strength of 4,500,000 
men by the middle of 1943. 


Youths in Army. Some of those men 
will come from the ranks of youths now 
under 20. Deputy Chief of Staff, Lieut. 
Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, said youths of 
18 and 19 who enlist are being trained for 
combat duty because in certain assign- 
ments they make the best soldiers. Mean- 
while; those not yet in uniform take their 
first step toward military service June 30 
by registering with Selective Service. Their 
serial and order numbers will not depend 
on lotteries; are assigned automatically on 
basis of birth dates. 


Convoys. Increased submarine activity 
and new discoveries of floating mines off 
U.S. coasts afforded a background for the 
Navy’s announcement that a convoy sys- 
tem to protect merchantmen along the 
Atlantic Coast from Maine to Florida had 
been in operation for the last month. 
Ralph Bard, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, revealed that not a single troop 
ship has been sunk and not “a single sol- 
dier lost through sinkings” in convoying 
American Expeditionary Forces. 

News from the Navy included the an- 
nouncement of total casualties of naval 
personnel since war began. Killed, wounded 
or missing reached 10,917, probably “not 
much more than 100 off,” the Navy said. 


Funds for CCC. The Senate voted $76,- 
529,800 for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps for the 1943 fiscal year. This re- 
versed an earlier House decision to liq- 
uidate the organization. The Senate vote 
was 32 to 32, but Vice President Wallace 
broke the tie. Final decision rests with a 
House-Senate conference committee. 


Armaments fees. Criticism of the War 
Department’s cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
on war work was voiced in reports by the 
House Military Affairs Committee, in- 
vestigating war production. The majority 
report charged that “nearly every con- 
ceivable type of extravagant waste” had 
been uncovered in the investigation; the 
minority report agreed that contracts 
should be more closely examined, but con- 
demned the majority’s statements as biased 
and intemperate. Committee Chairman 
May (Dem.), of Kentucky, said he would 
introduce legislation to prohibit future 
cost-plus contracts. 
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WELL INTO 
OF ARMAMENT WORK ! 





Here at Cadillac we are well into our third 


V, 


work was done on the famed Allison aircraft engines, for 


year of armament production. Our earliest 


which we make the vital precision parts. We are also wholly 
absorbed today in the production of Cadillac-built tanks. 


We are proud to have been selected for such an impor- 
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tant role in the victory program. And we are glad that 
we are being permitted to do the type of work for which 
we have so long been famous—adapting precision manu- 
facture to the requirements of quantity production. Every 
day that we build for war we grow better prepared for the 


works of peace! 
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Be Calm 
Courteous Ti 
Effective 





Right now, when times are tense 
and everybody is under strain, 
“The Voice with a Smile” is more 
important than ever. 

We've all got a big job to do and 
the friendly, effective use of the 
telephone helps every one do it 
faster and better. 














The calm way is usually the compe- 
tent way. Being courteous usually 
means saving time and tempers all 
along the line. 
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“THE TELE! ONE POUR"'— presenting great artists every Monday evening — N. B. C. Red Network. 
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U. S. INFLUENCE RISING 
IN NEW WAR STRATEGY 


The Story Behind the President's Conferences 


Anglo-American relations 
becoming close despite 
surface irritations 


A turning point is near at hand in 
British-American relations. This turn points 
to a gradual shift of war leadership—out- 
side Russia—from British to U.S. hands. 

The shift now occurring is the result of 
events. It affects war leadership, -war 
strategy, the disposition of forces, the part 
to be played by each nation. The dis- 
cussions and agreements that attended the 
meetings of President Roosevelt and Win- 
ston Churchill concerned these and other 
subjects. 

Basic decisions are made necessary by 
the growing strength of the United States. 
This country already is in command in the 
Pacific war theater. Its influence must rise 
in the Atlantic theater now that U.S. troops 
are getting set for action and U.S. war 
supplies are becoming a major war factor. 

There is nothing to be gained by blink- 
ing the fact that there isn’t as much con- 
fidence on the part of American officials as 
there might be in British leadership out- 
side the British Isles. Neither is anything 
to be gained by blinking the fact that the 
British are not impressed by this country’s 
war showing to date, either in results or in 
performance of American equipment. 

It was against this background that Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill met. They 
had the following types of issues to decide: 

Choice of strategy. Basically, there is a 
choice between a defensive and an offen- 
sive strategy. The record suggests that the 
British have thought heavily in terms of 
defense, hoping all the while that Hitler 
would wear himself out fighting Russia or 
that eventually the weight of American 
men and equipment would decide the issue. 
Britain is a nation of declining population 
and man power and cannot take the risks 
that others take. 

On the other hand, American military 
men think in terms of early and sustained 
offensive. They are more willing to face 
the chance of losses and even of initial de- 
feats in the knowledge that Germany is a 
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PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 


nation of limited man power and limited 
resources, while the United States is a na- 
tion of immense man power and immense 
resources. All signs point to a Roosevelt- 
Churchill decision to chance an offensive. 

Choice of fronts. This choice is from a 
wide variety of places. It could be a choice 
to concentrate on Japan. That seems out 
for the time being. It could be a choice to 
place all emphasis upon aid to Russia. 
Transportation problems make that choice 
improbable. The British appear anxious 
for Americans to throw their strength 
heavily into Egypt and the Middle East. 
Prime Minister Churchill appeared to 
members of the American Congress to be 
enthusiastic over the prospects in that part 
of the world. However, it is recalled that 
the British Prime Minister was equally 
enthusiastic about holding Singapore when 
he was here last. And, anyway, the Middle 
East and Egypt are 12,000 miles, as well 
as six weeks’ sailing time, away from New 
York. No major effort can be sustained 
over that distance. 

The result is an apparently inevitable 


with Mr. Churchill 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
It was no time to blink at facts 


decision to move against Germany from 
England. The British have at least 1,500,- 
000 men in their Regular Army at home 
in addition to 500,000 in their air force. 
British industry can serve as a supply and 
repair base. The islands are at least par- 
tially self-sufficient in foodstuffs. And, 
above all, they are only 3,000 miles from 
the United States and 20 miles from the 
continent of Europe. British leadership 
appears to have feared the consequences 
of defeat in any attempted invasion of 
Europe. American leadership is far less 
concerned over that chance. Again it ap- 
pears that Mr Roosevelt is to prevail. 
Choice of leadership. Here is a very 
ticklish issue both in the military and po- 
litical fields. Prime Minister Churchill is 
subject to removal at any time the British 
Parliament loses confidence in him. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, on the other hand, is as- 
sured of continued tenure until January, 
1945. This is a powerful factor in suggest- 
ing that Mr. Roosevelt is to be the domi- 
nant factor in political leadership. 
Likewise, there is a growing prospect 
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Were they routed by Rommel? 


that American military leadership will be 
dominant. The size of American forces on 
any European front conceivably may be- 
come much greater than the British. The 
American people will insist upon Ameri- 
can leadership for American troops. Maj. 
Gen. Dwight Eisenhower, former head of 
the War Plans Division of the Army, is 
picked to direct the use of American 
forces in the European area. The big ques- 
tion, however, is who will head the com- 
bined British and American forces. From 
England comes the suggestion that it may 
be Lieut. Gen. Andrew G. L. McNaugh- 
ton, commander of Canadian forces in 
England. He seems to be a compromise 
candidate. However, President Rvosevelt 
may be holding out for Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the American 
Army. 

All of this, when pieced together, points 
strongly to the prospect that war re- 
sponsibility and war direction, outside 
Russia, is shifting to American shoulders. 

That shift is accompanied by a grow- 
ing undertone of criticism of British war 
direction, outside of England itself. The 
British, at home, stood off the Germans at 
the crucial moment and saved the day for 
this country. Officials here say that the 
value to the United States of this British 
stand is immeasurable. The growing offi- 
cial criticism is being directed at other 
phases of the British effort. 

What high American officials are say- 
ing about the British. One very important 
official, just back from Europe, said that 
French people would aid our side if the 
British would put “more than six men” in 
France and keep them there a while. This 
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is the same criticism of relative British in- 
activity that is heard in the Senate. 

Then another important official pointed 
out that the British have had warning 
since 1935 that their position in Egypt was 
threatened and should be given ample pro- 
tection. Instead the British are pictured 
as wasting time and as underestimating 
their enemy. A well informed military 
official added to this criticism the observa- 
tion that the trouble with the British is 
that they cultivated no friends. He pointed 
out that the Egyptians refuse to lend a 
hand even now, that the Burmese actually 
fought the British, that the Malayans 
helped the Japanese, that the Indians are 
trying to trip up the British in a time of 
danger. Officials point out, too, that Prime 
Minister Churchill is a symbol of the 
colonial policy that today is ending so 
disastrously for the British. 

At the same time, President Roosevelt 
appears to be adding his bit by letting two 
writers reveal that it was the British who 
urged a showdown with the Japanese. This 
appears to be an answer to hints from 
Britain that this country pushed the British 
into a fight with Japan that cost them the 
richest part of their empire. However, 
Harry Hopkins, who acts and speaks for 
the President, wants it known that he is 
tired of assertions that the British can’t 
fight. 

On their part, British officials have some 
ideas of their own about American per- 
formance. 

What the British are at least hinting 
about the Americans. Because she is in 
need of aid, Britain is careful about letting 
public criticism appear that may in any 


way offend the United States. Hints have 
come from Britain, however, that British 
naval officials are unimpressed by the 
American Navy’s record in trying to fight 
submarines on this side of the Atlantic, 
The British try to say politely that they 
might have been able to do better in Egypt 
if the American Navy had _ prevented 
destruction of so many ships. 

Likewise, there long have been sugges- 
tions that American airplanes do not 
satisfy the British. Those planes have done 
well against the Japanese, but they have 
yet to make a consistent record against 
the Germans. American fighting planes in 
particular are held by the British to have 
been inadequate. Now American light and 
medium-weight tanks are coming in for 
criticism, along with the American anti- 
tank guns. Both are said to have been 
inferior in action to German equipment. 

The answer, of course, is that the fighter 
airplanes, the tanks and the anti-tank 
guns of American design used by the 
British are types now obsolete, not types 
in heavy current production. 

Actually: Back of current surface criti- 
cism is a growing partnership between the 
British and Americans. There always are 
irritations that grow up inside close part- 
nerships. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Church- 
ill are striving to overcome the differences 
of opinion and to work out an operating 
arrangement that will permit the strength 
of the British Empire and of the United 
States to be merged most effectively to 
wage war. 

Influencing all considerations are the 
following facts: 

The British, a nation of about 44,000, 
000 people living on an island that con- 
tains few resources, naturally cannot do 
the things that can be done by the United 
States with 130,000,000 people living on a 
continent that contains vast resources. 

British people today are mobilized for 
war down to the last detail and are ex- 
erting all of the strength that they possess. 
That strength, of course, isn’t equal to the 
strength of Hitler, commanding 88,000,000 
Germans, 44,000,000 Italians and, in all, 
200,000,000 people of Europe, together 
with their industries and resources of raw 
materials. 

Only the United States with its immense 
productive machine and the Russians with 
their immense man power are capable, by 


themselves, of dealing with the Germans | 


and Japanese. 

So: It is natural to expect that the run- 
ning of this war, already a strictly Rus- 
sian affair on the Eastern Front, will be- 
come much more an American affair on 
the Western Front. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill are working out the de- 
tails. 
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Why We Will Not Get 
Bigger Sugar Rations 


Stocks Are Ample Now, but Ships for Imports Are Growing Scarcer 


Storage is problem, but 
Government is concerned 
with future shortages 


There are beginning to be demands that 
the ration of sugar be increased. Some of 
these demands come from bakers who are 
running short of sugar. Others come from 
the sugar industry. A few are heard from 
city consumers and more from farmers 
who feel that city people, able to patronize 
bakeries and candy stores, are favored 
over rural families. 

Demands for a bigger sugar ration rest 
upon reports of vast stores of that com- 
modity on hand in this country. The War 
Production Board reported an abundant 
sugar supply. Stories are heard of ware- 
houses bulging and even overflowing with 
sugar. There is a recurrence of the idea 
that once again the American people may 
be asked to submit to rationing just to 
satisfy a bureaucracy. 

Actually, what is the situation? Is there 
enough sugar for everybody? Will rations 
be increased? Or is there a chance that the 
whole system may be removed. Answers 
obtained from official sources are these: 

The normal demand for sugar is this. 
Consumption in the U.S. in 1941 is esti- 
mated to have totaled about 7,400,000 
tons, or well over 100 pounds per person. 
This exceeded 1940 by about 400,600 pounds. 
The country, with its increased purchasing 
power, probably would consume more this 
year if sales were not restricted. 

The sugar on hand and being pro- 
duced in the United States is this. About 
2,000,000 tons was carried over from last 
year. Domestic beet growers will produce 
around 2,000,000 tons this year, cane grow- 
ers another 500,000 or so. This adds up to 
4,500,000 tons. 


The amount of sugar available this 
year in Cuba, Puerto Rico and Hawaii is 
this. Cuba offers about 3,750,000 tons, 
Puerto Rico 1,100,000 and Hawaii around 
800,000. This totals 5,650,000 tons. Alto- 
gether there is in sight in this country and 
in nearby outside areas a total of 10,150,- 
000 tons, which is far more than the 
7,400,000 tons consumed last year. 

On the surface there would seem to be 
more than enough sugar for normal use. 
But, this 10,150,000 tons does not repre- 
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sent sugar on the shelves or in the ware- 
houses. If ships continue to bring in sugar 
at the present rate, only about half of the 
offshore supply, or 2,875,000 tons, will 
reach this country. And less than half of 
the domestic crop of raw sugar will be 
refined and available for use this year. It 
will go on the market in 1943. This would 
leave around 6,000,000 tons for Americans 
to consume in 1942. But under rationing, 
consumption this year will be only about 
4,360,000 tons, or about 67 pounds for 
every person. Some medical experts say 
that is all the sugar anyone needs for a 
properly balanced diet. 

This would seem to indicate that ra- 
tioning restrictions could be eased, but 
the reasons for rationing are these: (1) 
lack of shipping; (2) agreements to send 
sugar to Britain and Russia; (3) large 
quantities of sugar needed to make indus- 
trial alcohol for making munitions. 

Shipping is the real key to the problem. 





SUGAR CANE CUTTER 
On the surface .. . enough 


If the vast potential supply could be laid 
down in the U.S. and shipments could be 
continued without interruptions there would 
be no need for rationing. But supply lines 
have been shattered by submarines, ships 
still are being sunk faster than new ones can 
be built. More and more vessels are needed 
to carry troops and munitions abroad. 

These factors threaten to reduce the 
actual continental supply of sugar to the 
lowest point in 20 years. 

The Government is playing safe, look- 
ing ahead, guarding against acute short- 
ages in the future. These are the official 
reasons advanced for rationing. 

Strong pressure is being brought by 
cane sugar interests to have the rations 
increased. They are afraid the domestic 
beet sugar industry will grow so large that 
cane imports will suffer*after the war. Beet 
growers are arguing that the country 
should never again let itself be dependent 
upon ships for its sugar. 

All of this leads to the following con- 
clusions: Despite the pressure, prospects 
for an end to rationing seem dim as long 
as lack of ships continues to handicap the 
war effort. The ration system is elastic, 
can be tightened or loosened at will, but 
the Office of Price Administration does not 
appear ready yet to increase the basic 
individual rations of half a pound of sugar 
a week per person. If studies now being 
made by OPA show brighter shipping pros- 
pects for the next six months, present 
rations might be increased slightly. OPA 
recently raised allowances for home can- 
ning, allowed public eating houses more 
than their original allotments to meet in- 
creases in meals served, and permitted 
retailers to keep larger stocks. But no 
other important relaxations have been 
made in two months of rationing. And 
none yet appears to be in sight. 

Storage is a serious problem in some 
areas, particularly in the beet-growing sec- 
tions and in certain seaports where ships 
are forced to dock and unload shert of 
their destinations to escape submarine at- 
tacks. But all sugar warehouses throughout 
the country are not bursting at the seams. 

The public as a whole has taken sugar 
rationing with little grumbling. But com- 
plaints are growing louder from the in- 
dustry, which has large stocks for sale in 
a restricted market. 
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CAN WE WIN IN 1942? 
HITLER’S CRUCIAL DRIVE 


Axis Must Reach Objectives in Next Six Months or Lose the War 


Allies plan to meet all 
thrusts while building 
overwhelming force 


A decision in this war, if it is to be won 
in 1942, must be achieved in six short 
months. This is the time remaining to 
build up overpowering force with which to 
shatter the German war machine. 

Only a few days ago, people in this 
country were toying with the idea of such 
a short cut to victory. The same was true 
in Britain. The British in 1941 had set 
1942 as the year to win the victory. Re- 
cently also the Russians have been insist- 
ing that Hitler could be defeated before 
the end of the present year. 

Now all this has changed. Harry Hop- 
kins, who lives at-the White House, said 
on June 22 that there would be no victory 
in 1942. Instead, the British in Africa have 
suffered a major defeat and are hard 
pressed. Hitler again is on the march. Some 
officials wonder now whether he can be 
beaten in 1943 or even in 1944. 

This leads to the question of what lies 
just ahead. 

Attention of American military chiefs 
centers on Germany’s offensives. Japan is 
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THE YANKS TAKE A BRITISH DITCH 


relegated to second place in America’s 
plans. Hitler is Enemy No. 1. He is strik- 
ing on several fronts with vast forces. 
Now it is the German people who are 
calling on their armies to win the war in 
1942. Fear of America’s war power impels 
Hitler to make a last-chance gamble. The 
four main aims of his drive: 

First, to get oil, Germany’s one ur- 
gent war need. 

Next, to knock out Russia, the one 
enemy threatening right now. 

Third, to win the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea, and all their supply 
routes. 

Finally, to seize the gateways to the 
East and to make a juncture with the 
war loot and the military power of the 
Japanese. 

Winning those war aims this year would 
make Hitler master of Europe. Africa 
would be at his feet. Germany and Japan 
would have the whip hand in Asia. The 
Axis would have in its grasp the resources 
to go on fighting for many years to come. 
The main lines of attack are shown by the 
accompanying war map. They are: 

The drive for the Mediterranean and 
Egypt. This is in full swing with the at- 
tacks on Malta and the capture of Tobruk. 


Next step ... the English Channel 
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The objective of this push out of Libya is 
the Suez Canal, the British sea base at 
Alexandria, the air base at Cairo, and the 
rich valley of the Nile. Beyond the Suez 
lies the Red Sea, and the route to the 
Orient. 

The drive on Iraq, Mosul, Iran, and 
Persian Gulf. This may skirt Turkey by 
sea to the south, leaping from Crete to 
Cyprus to Syria. The Nazis would be 
glad to walk through Turkey if the Turks 
agree. If not, the Nazis may fight through 
to the oil fields of Mosul, and on to the 
Persian Gulf. 

The drive to the Caucasus. Not Mosul, 
but Baku, farther north on the Caspian 
Sea, is the richest oil prize attracting Hit- 
ler. The Caucasus oil fields around Baku 
produce six or seven times as much oil as 
Mosul, including precious lubricants that 
Mosul lacks. Five-sixths of Russia’s oil 
comes from the Caucasus. This is the real 
heart of Russia’s war production program. 

The fight for the Caucasus begins with 
the furious struggle for Sevastopol and 
along the line from Rostov to Kharkov. 

The drive to destroy Russia. The larger 
aim of that strategy is to destroy Russia. 
For this, three weapons are at hand: 

The push from Rostov and Kharkov 
seeks to cut the Volga River supply 
route at Astrakhan. This would shut 
off four-fifths of Russia’s oil. 

A drive on Murmansk, being urged 
on the Finns, would cut the northern 
route for weapons, or oil, from the 
Allies. 

An attack by Japan on Siberia, now 
being urged by the Nazis, would cut 
off Russia’s supply lines in the Pacific 
and force her to fight on two fronts. 
Where Hitler stands. Hitler has scored 

heavily. The Allies had weapons massed to 
meet a general attack on the Russian front. 
He struck softer places farther south. The 
British long had expected a Libyan attack. 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel surprised 
them anyhow by the fury of his assault. 
Americans long had expected the U-boat 
attacks. Now our forces are caught off 
guard by the power of the U-boat cam- 
paign, and by the defense tie-up caused by 
destruction of our shipping. Does this 
mean that Hitler is on the high road to 
winning this war? Actually, officials say 
his position is none too good. 
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Hitler’s weak points. His troops are 
spread thin along 5,000 miles of front. 
Each new advance spreads them thinner 
The conquests now yield little loot. The 
granaries of Egypt are low. The oil fields 
will be blasted before Hitler’s troops ever 
get them. Even then, the problem of 
shipping oil and supplies over a jammed 
transport system in constant danger of 
bombing attack would remain. And the 
power of the Allies is rising relative to 
Hitler’s power. The Allies do not have to 
win this year. They only have to keep 
Hitler from winning. 

The Allies’ plans. The purpose is to keep 
on fighting Hitler on all existing fronts. 
The Allies will send reinforcements to 
stand between Hitler and oil, to prevent a 
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union with Japan, and to keep him bottled 
up in Europe. This means guarding supply 
lines, fighting off submarines, keeping sup- 
plies moving to Russia, and pooling forces 
with Russia if Japan attacks Siberia. Hit- 
ler may win more smashing victories. But 
officials believe that if, at the end of an- 
other six months, he has fallen short of his 
main objectives, he will have lost the war. 

The chance for an Allied offensive. 
Meanwhile as American man power and 
supplies gather strength in England, the 
chance of a new front in Western Europe 
gets better. Hitler’s back is turned now. 
He will become more and more exposed to 
air and land attack as the German armies 
become more deeply engaged in Russia and 
Egypt. 





The 2l-mile jump across the English 
Channel has great advantages as an Allied 
supply route, as against 11,000 miles to 
Egypt or the Persian Gulf. 

In pushing to the East, Hitler is expos- 
ing his most vulnerable spots and virtually 
is asking the Allies to attack them. He is 
sending his strength away from the war 
factories, the steel mills, the U-boat bases 
and airplane plants that are the heart of 
his war effort. These plants are within easy 
bombing range of British and American air 
forces now. If the Allies carry through 
their promises of opening a new land front 
this year, that vital area of Germany will 
become its objective also. 

And in that event, victory might spring 
a surprise by the speed of its coming. 
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More and Bigger Taxes 
—What New Bill Means 


Committee’s Proposal to Take $2 for Every $10 of National Income 


White-collar group hit 
hardest by increases ranging 
from 50 to 1,500 per cent 


From every $10 of income in 1942, Uncle 
Sam now is preparing to demand $2 in 
taxes, double the tithe of ancient days. 
His toll is to be one-fifth: National income 
of $110,000,000,000 is to be taxed $22,- 
800,000,000 under the new revenue bill 
tentatively approved by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The new bill would impose $5,924,000,- 
000 in fresh taxes atop $16,900,000,000 a 
year collected under the present law. The 
increase is 36 per cent. For every $3 col- 
lected this year, more than $4 would be 
collected in 1942. 

Such is the average, but to huge groups 
of taxpayers the average means little. The 
white-collar group, for instance, would pay 
50 per cent to 1,500 per cent more in in- 
come taxes alone on 1942 income than it 
paid on 1941 income. This group will feel, 
too, the bite of new or higher excise taxes 
on many commonplace articles and serv- 
ices. And after next New Year’s they face 
regular tax deductions from pay, dividends, 
interest on investments. (See page 31.) 

On the other hand, millions of low-in- 
come workers will pay no income tax. But 
they will pay more for cigarettes, telephone 
services, bus and rail fares, beer, and other 
things because of higher excise levies. 

In the main, the Treasury has had its 
way thus far, although in no case has it 
been given all it asked. It wanted $3,060,- 
000,000 in new corporation taxes and was 
given $2,291,000,000. It wanted approxi- 
mately $3,300,000,000 from additional in- 
dividual taxes and was voted $2,730,000,- 
000. It asked for mandatory joint returns 
for husbands and wives, but was turned 
down. Its demands for upwards of $1,300,- 
000,000 in excise levies were trimmed to 
about $937,000,000. Its plea to close so- 
. called loopholes was turned down. 

Outstanding was the Treasury’s victory 
in opposing a general sales tax. The Treas- 
ury did not want that levy, fought it 
strenuously, won. 

As the tax program stands now, the bill 
is being drafted by experts of the House 
Committee. Chairman Doughton (Dem.), 


of North Carolina, says he hopes to have - 
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the bill before the House during the week 
beginning July 6. The House, under a spe- 
cial rule, probably will pass the bill, pos- 
sibly with modifications, within a week 
after receiving it. Then Congress prob- 
ably will adjourn informally for six weeks 
or so while the Senate Finance Committee 
considers the House-approved bill. Fairly 
long public hearings are planned. This 
program is tentative. 

Whole sections may be rewritten by the 
Senate Committee. It is believed generally 
on Capitol Hill that the Senate will alter 
the present bill materially. When the 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE BUCK 
He didn’t withhold 


Senate Committee has finished with it, the 
bill will be debated and passed, possibly 
with further amendments, by the Senate. 
Then a conference committee of Senators 
and Representatives will meet to adjust 
House-Senate differences. Finally—but not 
before mid-September, it is believed— 
agreement probably will be reached and 
the bill, repassed in identical form by both 
houses, will be sent to the President. 
Such is the present prospect. It can be 
seen that the House Committee bill thus 
faces many a hurdle before enactment. 
Meanwhile, the Committee-approved tax 


program furnishes a pattern for expecta- 
tions to be measured by. On that basis, 
here is how it would affect the taxpayers: 

Individual income taxpayers. To begin, 
exemptions would be lowered. The present 
exemption of $750 for single taxpayers 
would be lowered to $500; of $1,500 for 
married persons would drop to $1,200. 
Allowances of $400 for each dependent 
would remain unchanged. 

Next, rates would be increased. The 
present normal tax rate of 4 per cent would 
be raised to 6 per cent. Earned income 
credit (10 per cent cof earned income up 
to $14,000) would be allowed as at pres- 
ent. The normal rate is constant for all 
income, large or small, and the rise to 6 
per cent means all taxpayers next year 
would pay half as much again as in 1942 
under the normal tax heading alone. 

Surtax rates would rise sharply. They 
start now at 6 per cent on the first $2,000 
of taxable income after personal exemp- 
tion and allowances for dependents are 
deducted—earned income credit is not 
allowed for surtax purposes. In the new 
bill, the surtax rates start at 12 per cent, 
double the present figure, on the first $2,- 
000. On the next $2,000, the rate is to be 
15 per cent; it now is 9. On the third $2, 
000, the new rate would be 19 per cent, 
compared with the present 13 per cent. 

Surtax top rate is 81 per cent on taxable 
income of more than $200,000. Present 
surtax top is 77 per cent on more than 
$5,000,000. 

As a result of the lowered exemptions 
and the higher normal rate and surtax 
rates, single persons earning up to $10, 
000 a year will pay from 50 to 1,500 per 
cent more than at present. On an $800 in- 
come, the present $3 tax would be increased 
to $49; on $1,000, from $21 to $84; on $2,- 
000, from $117 to $258; on $2,500, from 
$165 to $345; on $3,000, from $221 to 
$447; on $5,000, from $483 to $875; on 
$8,000, from $1,031 to $1,667; on $10,000, 
from $1,493 to $2,295. 

A married taxpayer with no dependents 
would find his income tax payments in- 
creased almost as sharply. On $1,500 in- 
come he now pays nothing, but would pay 
$45 next year. On income of $1,700, the 
present tax of $13 would be increased to 
$80; on $2,000, the increase would be from 
$42 to $132; on $2,500, from $90 to $219; 
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TAX TRIO: REPRESENTATIVE COOPER 


on $3,000, from $138 to $306; on $4,000, 
from $249 to $504; on $5,000, from $375 
to $708; on $8,000, from $873 to $1,464; 
on $10,000, from $1,305 to $2,064. 

A married taxpayer with two depend- 
ents now pays no income tax on the first 
2,300 of income. Under the new bill he 
would pay $12 tax on $2,100 income; $24 , 
on $2,200; $40 on $2,300. His present pay- 
ment of $6 tax on $2,400 would be in- 
creased to $58 by the new bill; on $2,500, 
from $12 to $75; on $3,000, from $58 to 
$162; on $4,000, from $154 to $336; on 
$5,000, from $271 to $540; on $6,000, 
from $397 to $744; on $8,000, from $717 to 
$1,232; on $10,000, from $1,117 to $1,800. 

But he and his wife would not be re- 
quired to file joint returns. Where both 
work, or where the wife has independent 
income from investments, separate returns 
could be filed. This arrangement would 
lighten their tax burden. For weeks it ap- 
peared that mandatory joint returns would 
be required. Then, at the last minute, a 
group of Committee members, among 
whom Representative Puck (Dem.), of 
California, was outstanding, upset previ- 
ous approval of the proposal and rejected 
the mandatory formula. Result: Taxpay- 
ers will pay $421,000,000 less in 1943. 

Corporations fall into two classes: 
Those paying an excess-profits tax and 
those not making excess profits. Each class 
will pay a great deal more next year. 

Excess-profits income may be computed 
on either of two bases, average earnings for 
the four-year base period, 1936-39, or in- 
vested capital. To those electing the 
average-earnings method, a measure of 
relief has been granted in cases where one 
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The ends carried the bill for the center 


of the four base years’ earnings was ab- 
normally low. To those electing the in- 
vested capital method, allowances have 
been lessened by reducing the percentage 
rate of computing the credit. To both 
groups, an excess-profits rate of 94 per cent 
will apply. This heavy rate, however, is 
not quite so harsh as it sounds because of 
credits allowed in computing the amount 
of income to be taxed. 

Moreover, all corporations paying excess- 
profits taxes will be given a postwar re- 
fund amounting to 14 per cent of excess- 
profits taxable income. In effect, this would 
reduce the rate to 80 per cent, with the 
Government collecting and keeping the 
other 14 per cent for the duration of the 
war. Refund would be made in three equal 
installments at the end of the second, third 
and fourth years, respectively, after the 
war’s close. Meanwhile, the Government 
would issue to such corporations bonds 
totaling the amounts of their refunds. These 
bonds would bear no interest and would 
be nonnegotiable till after the war. And 
a capital gains tax of 15 per cent would be 
collected on the refunds when paid. 

Normal tax rate on corporations of more 
than $25,000 net income remains in at the 
present 24 per cent rate; surtax is raised 
from 7 per cent now to 16 per cent. 

The two income tax levies—individual 
and corporate—constitute the backbone of 
the new tax program. They would produce 
five-sixths of the new revenue. Excise and 
miscellaneous make up the re- 
mainder. As a consequence of these: 

Cigarettes will rise one-half cent a pack; 
freight charges on all shipments will be 
taxed 5 per cent; the tax on telephone 


levies 


REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 


bills, now 6 per cent, will be doubled; 
liquors will be taxed 50 cents a quart 
more, a rise of 50 per cent; cigars will cost 
from 1 cent to several cents more apiece 
for medium-priced grades; the tax on rail, 
bus. and airplane fares will be increased 
from 10 per cent to 15; cameras and other 
articles will cost more at retail because of 
raised excise levies. 

Parcel post rates will be increased by a 
formula yet to be devised; the rise will 
produce $26,000,000 a year more. Post- 
age rates on newspapers, magazines and 
other periodicals and publications will be 
boosted by $78,000,000. Coin-operated 
amusement devices, including juke boxes, 
will be taxed; and the tax on pari-mutuel 
bets will reduce the equivalent of a $2 bet 
at some tracks to $1.70, one authority 
estimates. 

With all its increased rates and changes, 
many proposals were not acted upon. 
These included two of widespread interest: 
to allow taxpayers to deduct from net in- 
come amounts paid for insurance pre- 
miums; and to permit some degree of de- 
duction to corporations paying on heavy 
debts contracted before Pearl Harbor. The 
Senate Committee may consider these. 

Other proposals yet to be considered: 
Reducing to 5 per cent (for 1943 only) the 
10 per cent withholding tax; monthly pay- 
ment of income tax, now paid quarterly. 

One change requested by the President 
and championed by his followers in Con- 
gress was rejected: A limitation of $25,000 
on individual income, after taxes. The fight 
for the $25,000 limitation probably will be 
carried to the Senate, but chances are it 
also will be rejected there. 
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Training Our Officers 


To Govern Occupied Lands 


Army Ready to Police Defeated Nations, Revive Their Economies 


Contrast between Nazi rule 
by bayonet and American 
plan to aid local leaders 


The United States is getting set to run 
the enemy territory that it expects its 
Army to occupy. Officers are being trained 
now for that specific purpose. 

At the moment, the Germans and Japa- 
nese are running vast conquered areas, in- 
cluding one land that was wrested from the 
United States. The German and Japanese 
machinery of government followed upon 
the heels of their conquering armies. That 
machinery meshed with the established 
machinery to give the conquerors the con- 
trol that they sought, with a minimum of 
delay. 

The United States this time is taking a 
leaf from the book of its enemies, only with 
a different purpose in view. It is looking 
forward to a day when this country and 
its Allies may have armies of occupation 
in Germany, Italy and Japan. 

At present 60 officers, from captains to 
colonels, are attending a School of Military 
Government, established by the Army at 
the University of Virginia. They are the 
vanguard of larger groups of officers who 
will learn the art of government, to be 
applied when and if an American Army 
of Occupation is established on foreign soil. 

The school is headed by Brig. Gen. Cor- 
nelius W. Wickersham, son of the former 
attorney general. It is served by a dis- 
tinguished faculty of lawyers, engineers, 
and authorities on civil and military gov- 
ernment. 

The method of enemy countries. The 
Germans, in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Poland, Greece and other countries they 
occupied, applied an elaborate technique. 
So did the Italians in Albania and the 
Japanese in the Philippines, in Malaya and 
in the Dutch Indies. 

Right behind the troops came the gov- 
ernors. They brought along printing press- 
es and immediately were grinding out 
counterfeit money that became legal ten- 
der at the point of the bayonet. At the 
same time, suave officials from conquering 
lands moved into key positions in banks, 
businesses and in tax-collection offices. 

Soon the owners of industries and prop- 
erty discovered that, by one means or 
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another, they. were being edged out of 
control. Ownership was shifted to the 
conquerors. Often managers were permit- 
ted to remain in charge to operate prop- 
erties. Ever present were the secret police, 
ferreting out and potential 
trouble makers who were handed over to 


dissenters 


firing squads and prison camps. 

The American plan. This country’s ap- 
proach is to be entirely different, both as 
to aim and as to method of achieving that 
aim. It expects, first of all, to eject the 
enemy from invaded lands and to help the 
return of those their own 
governments. In several instances, exiled 
governments are waiting to step back in 
when the invaders are driven out. In prac- 
tice this would mean Allied military back- 
ing for the return of these friendly gov- 
ernments to power. But a real military 
government American Army of 
Occupation would be reserved for an 
enemy role had_ shifted 
from conqueror to conquered, that is, by 
implication, the Axis countries. 

The United States expects to bolster the 
civil authorities in occupied lands so that 
law and order can be preserved. It will 
take a firm hold on tax machinery and will 
see to it that banks are functioning and 


countries to 


by an 


country whose 
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GENERAL WICKERSHAM 
... bullets plus budgets 


that trade is continued. There is no in- 
tention to create a printing press currency, 
or to steal what has been looted from 
conquered lands—though how to get stolen 
property back to its owners will be a 
problem for the peace conference table. 

The emphasis would be on a revival of 
production and business, on education and 
development of leadership in the occupied 
countries for a return to self-government 
under a permanent peace plan. But all this 
would be under strict Allied control. 

Military government. The School of 
Military Government is preparing officers 
to assist the commanders of an American 
Army of Occupation. To what enemy 
country they may go, the Army leaves it 
to others to draw their own conclusions. 
But high officials have indicated clearly 
that, if the Allies win, the Hitler, Musso- 
lini and Tojo regimes will be replaced by 
governments acceptable to the Allies. There 
will be a long armistice to allow complete 
disarmament of the enemy and preparation 
of a permanent peace plan. In this interval, 
military control will be maintained. This 
is where an American Army of Occupation 
will have its chance to show the differences 
between American and Nazi methods. 
Thus: 

Law. This would be strictly a rule of 
international law and adherence to Army 
law. 

Policing. Order would be maintained by 
troops. Violators would be brought to trial. 

Discipline. Troops would be held to 
strict account for treatment of civilians. 
In General Pershing’s AEF the crime rate 
was extremely low. 

Taxation. The Army could levy taxes 
in enemy countries for its maintenance. 

Supplies. Food, fuel and quarters could 
be requisitioned locally, with due com- 
pensation. 

Utilities. Technicians would watch out 
for the vital services of transport, sanita- 
tion, communications. 

Autonomy. Return to self-government 
would be gradual, starting with city and 
county agencies and local courts. 

So, in the dark days of this war, the 
Army of the United States can see a big 
job coming its way even if the victory is 
won. Officials rank that job as next after 
victory in preparing the world for order, 
recovery and peace. 
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INDIVIDUALISM ON THE BENCH 


Sharp Disagreements Among New Deal Members of the Supreme Court 


Balance of power rests 
with Justices Reed, 
Byrnes and Jackson 


The Supreme Court is demonstrating 
that even liberals can disagree sharply 
among themselves on legal issues. At its 
latest session, the Court, reorganized by 
President Roosevelt, produced as many 
five-to-four decisions as ever were turned 
out by the pre-New Deal Court. 

Chief difference today is that neither 
the majority nor the minority is fixed. 
Differences of opinion are not vet clearly 
drawn and each of the nine justices has 
been in both camps. Chief Justice Stone 
explained this development in a recent 
speech by noting that the Court still con- 
tains rugged individualists with definite 
opinions of their own. 

Another difference is that the Constitu- 
tion today is seldom at issue, whereas this 
question used td be paramount. Of princi- 
pal concern to the Court now are the limits 
of authority between States and the Federal 
Government, and the limits of power for 
New Deal agencies. 

Furthest apart are Chief Justice Stone 
and Justice Douglas, youngest member of 
the bench and once Justice Stone’s student. 
The Chief Justice filed 21 dissenting votes 
at the latest term of court, while Justice 
Douglas disagreed with the majority 28 
times. Oftenest together in their views are 
Chief Justice Stone and Justice Roberts, 
and Justices Douglas and Black. 

Between these pairs, the five other jus- 
tices usually veer one way and another to 
interpret the basic law of the land. Once, 
however, the Chief Justice was joined in 
a dissent by Justices Douglas, Black and 
Murphy. The majority upheld a municipal 
ordinance that required Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, a religious group, to pay for licenses 
before they could distribute their literature. 
Dissenters claimed this decision violated 
constitutional freedom of religion. 

Sixteen times in the last year the jus- 
tices divided five-to-four, compared with 
two such divisions in the two preceding 
terms and only five in the 1938-39 term. 
These divisions, however, were far from 
consistent. Justices Douglas and Black 
teamed with the minority in nine close 
cases, but once Justice Black was found 
in the majority, opposite Douglas. 

Chief Justice Stone and Justice Roberts 
were together three times with Justices 
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Frankfurter and Byrnes, and once with 
Justices Reed and Jackson. Other dissent- 
ing groups included Stone, Frankfurter, 
Murphy and Byrnes; and Stone, Frank- 
furter, Reed and Byrnes. 

Three labor cases produced the sharp- 
est differences of opinion and found Jus- 
tices Douglas, Black, Reed and Murphy 
in the minority. These cases trimmed the 
claimed rights of organized labor. 

One decision upheld a Texas injunction 
against carpenters who picketed a union 
restaurant because the owner hired a non- 
union contractor to construct a building 
for him. Another majority opinion held 
that employers and employes could con- 
tract freely to fix a “regular rate of pay” 
for purposes of computing overtime under 
the Wage and Hour Law. A third held 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
could not order the reinstatement of sea- 
men who struck in an American port be- 
cause the strike violated a maritime law. 

Each of these decisions drew a vigorous 
dissent from the minority group. The same 
justices also dissented in a case involving 
damages against a railroad. 

On the other hand, the Chief Justice 
and Justices Roberts, Frankfurter and 
Byrnes objected to a decision curtailing 
the power of courts in contempt cases. 


The majority held that courts’ contempt 
power did not extend to limiting freedom 
of speech and the press outside of the 
courtroom. 

The same four justices also differed with 
the majority in a case involving the power 
of State courts to entertain suits under 
federal law, and in another case interpret- 
ing a federal estate tax law. 

Twice the Douglas-Black team was 
joined by the two newest members of the 
Court—Justices Byrnes and Jackson—in 
dissents. One objection was to a majority 
opinion holding that the Wage and Hour 
Administrator could not delegate his sub- 
poena power to subordinates. In the other 
case the decision upheld the suspension of 
a driving license of a bankrupt who had 
an accident judgment against him. 

In most instances, Stone, Roberts and 
Frankfurter are found opposed to Doug- 
las, Black and Murphy when the Court 
divides. This leaves the balance of power 
with Justices Reed, Byrnes and Jackson. 

Opinions of this trio, therefore, are 
likely to control in closely decided issues. 
This trend is indicated by the fact that 
the trio was found among the dissenters 
the least number of times. At the last 
term, Justice Reed filed 14 dissenting 
votes, Justice Byrnes 12 and Justice Jack- 
son 10. 

In the labor cases, Justices Jackson and 
Byrnes displayed a tendency to go along 
with the Stone-Roberts-Frankfurter group, 
giving them a majority. However, these 
two new justices appear to be dividing 
their votes. Six times, for example, Jus- 
tice Byrnes agreed with Justices Douglas 
and Black in dissents, but four times he 
cast his ballot with the dissent of Chief 
Justice Stone and Justice Roberts. Justice 
Jackson joined the Black-Douglas team 
twice and the Stone-Roberts team twice. 

The score at the end of the term ap- 
peared to be a shade in favor of the Chief 
Justice, Justices Roberts and Frankfurter. 
In the five-to-four cases, for example, the 
Douglas-Black team was on the losing side 
nine times, while Chief Justice Stone was 
with the minority only seven times, Jus- 
tice Roberts five times and Justice Frank- 
furter five times. 

More significant than this score, how- 
ever, is the trend of the justices toward 
disagreement. In the term just ended, the 
total number of individual dissenting votes 
was 158, contrasted with 110 in the 1940- 
41 term and 98 in the term before that. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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TRUTH IN CRISIS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We are faced with a crisis in the affairs of the United 
Nations. 

Reverses suffered in Libya and at Sevastopol are 
not just the concern of Britain or Russia. They are our 
concern, our obligation, our responsibility in Amer- 
ica, too. 

For while the events of the past week do not for a 
moment shake confidence in our ultimate victory, they 
do reveal that, in both lives and materials, the price 
of winning will be more costly than we have com- 
placently assumed up to now. 

Why do these reverses come? Have we been de- 
feated by the genius of the enemy or by our own in- 
competence? 

We could fight on more resolutely, we could mo- 
bilize our energies more intelligently if we but knew 
the Truth. 

How strange it is that while we often hear debated 
the question of whether the Christian ethic is recon- 
cilable with the fighting of a war, we rarely become 
concerned over the unwillingness of so many of us to 
regard the Christian ethic of Truth as an integral fac- 
tor in the conduct of war by political governments. 

We can have and should have no part in the in- 
ternal affairs of another free nation, but we must not 
for a moment think that the circumstances that 
brought Churchill to his present crisis are in any sense 
peculiar to Britain or that by analogy we shall not 
suffer the same kind of crisis if we are blind to the 
weaknesses of war conduct in modern democracies. 

Representative government is in the very nature of 
its structure an instrument through which the pubtic 
will functions and voluntary obedience is achieved. 
The dictatorships in totalitarian states, on the other 
hand, are one-man affairs which impose without de- 
bate and by threat of physical violence the command 
to accept the acts of the head of the state. 


ONE-MAN RULE 
NEEDED IN OUR 
WAR LEADERSHIP 


We have heard much of the need 
for one-man rule and concen- 
trated authority in a democracy, 
so as to compete better with the 
one-man rule of the enemy states. But it is not so 
much concentrated authority in political government 
which we must emulate on our side. It is concentrated 
authority in the military management of the war 
which is needed, as well as competent organization 
behind the lines. It is the quality of the command 


which is on trial, not the quality of the fighting troops 
of the United Nations. 

Why is Mr. Churchill so often criticized in Brit- 
ain for refusing to delegate authority or for taking 
unto himself the making of military decisions or broad 
decisions of strategy which should be left to others far 
more qualified than he? Why do we in this country 
hear murmurings among our Army and Navy officers 
of high rank that the civilian side exercises upon oc- 
casion a veto on what ought to be done with our troops 
and materials? 


MILITARY ORDERS 
SHOULD OVERRIDE 
POLITICAL VIEWS 


There is something fundamen- 
tal in this clash between civilian 
and military judgment. It is not 
a clash of personalities but a 
clash of experience with inexperience, a conflict be- 
tween those whose lives have been spent in training 
themselves for war and those who, because possessed 
of political power, feel themselves competent to order 
the admirals and generals around. 

For several months “The London Economist” has 
been saying that “co-ordinated” command must give 
way to “unified” command. The difference is that in 
the former case the admirals and the generals sit 
around trying to adjust the viewpoints of their respec- 
tive services, and in the latter case competent indi- 
viduals taken from all services but responsible to none 
of the services form a single high command which has 
sole responsibility for decision and action. 

Britain needs a unified command and we need in 
America a unified command. And we need for the 
United Nations an over-all unified command capable 
of deciding where the armies and navies and air forces 
of each shall be deployed and when offensives shall be 
conducted in any quarter of the globe. 


If the high command of the United Nations sitting 


either in London or Washington, should decide that 
1,000,000 of the 4,000,000 troops in Britain shall go 
across the Channel and, together with 500,000 Amer- 
ican troops and 500,000 troops of other allied nations. 
shall invade the territory of France now occupied by 
Germans, such orders must be accepted, for example, 
irrespective of the political effect on the Ministry in 
Britain which consents to such a momentary yielding 
of sovereignty. Nor must we in America listen to those 
who say we should patrol our own shores and ignore 
requirements abroad that may be paramount. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Necessity for super-command unifying’ military effort of United 





Nations—Importance of telling the people the truth and entrust- 


ing to experienced military persons the conduct of the war 


In World War I, the fortunes of the Allied cause 
were drifting somewhat as they are today when Presi- 
dent Wilson insisted that a generalissimo be appointed 
to command British, French and American troops on 
the Western Front. Marshal Foch received his ap- 
pointment largely through the influence of America’s 
President. It is true General Pershing urged that our 
troops be not brigaded with the French but that we 
should be permitted to take over certain sectors in the 
front line—and he was right about it, as General Foch 
ultimately conceded—but as to the principle of uni- 
fied command we were the leading sponsors. We took 
orders from the French commander in chief. 

In World War II there has been a sort of high com- 
mand here in Washington, but it has too much of the 
civilian flavor of opportunism in it. With all due re- 
spect to the extraordinary knowledge of naval matters 
which President Roosevelt possesses and with frank 
recognition that he has confidence in the loyalty and 
helpfulness of Harry Hopkins, it is disconcerting to see 
General Marshall and Admiral King, on the one hand, 
and the representatives of the United Nations, on the 
other hand, given fateful decisions of strategy and mili- 
tary supply by the civilian members of our govern- 
ment. 

It will be argued that the Constitution appoints the 
President of the United States to be commander in 
chief, but was this not intended as a symbolic reten- 
tion by the Chief Executive of the final authority over 
the appointment of military and naval personnel and 
not so much as a mandate actually to operate those 
two services? 


MR. ROOSEVELT, 
MR. CHURCHILL 
AS STRATEGISTS 


It will doubtless be denied by the 
spokesmen for the President that 
he has attempted in any way to 
operate the armed services. Still 
Washington knows, as London knows, that both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill have a tendency in that 
direction. 

It is no secret that the broad strategy of this whole 
war has been for many months in the hands of Win- 
ston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt. Both these men 
have remarkable powers of self-expression, and they 
have done a successful job in maintaining the morale 
of the peoples of the United Nations. They both have 
seen the enormity of the tasks ahead and have elo- 
quently urged their peoples to greater and greater ef- 


fort. But unhappily the public does not know wheth- 
er these men should at this time be held responsi- 
ble for the errors committed or whether there is some- 
thing lacking in the quality of the admirals and gen- 
erals and their respective organizations which at- 
tempted to carry out the Churchill-Roosevelt strategy. 


GOVERNMENTS 
MUST BE GUIDED 
BY THE TRUTH 


Over across the enemy lines, Hit- 
ler has been troubled by some- 
what the same thing. He drew 
away from his high command 
and decided to run the war “by instinct.” His misfor- 
tunes in Russia last winter attest to the rashness of 
that decision. It is a safe assumption that Field Mar- 
shal Rommel in Libya was detached this spring from 
any such obligation and was given full rein. He it was 
who presumably determined how much was needed by 
way of reinforcements. And it is a safe assumption, 
too, that the high command in Berlin decided whether 
to put the emphasis on Southwestern Russia and the 
Near East rather than on a second drive to Moscow 
this summer. 

The United Nations need an even more skillful 
strategy than our enemies. For Hitler and Hirohito 
operate from internal lines of communication while we 
are compelled to organize from the outside on a far- 
flung number of battlefronts of the 4r, the land, and 
the sea. 

We learn war conduct by experience. Mistakes teach 
us. We might deliver the decisive blows of this war 
sooner if we are properly organized. We shall win this 
war, but it will cost more in human life because we 
temporize with political considerations. 

When heads of government learn to confess their 
own mistakes, to delegate to others the full responsi- 
bility and, above all, to eliminate camouflaged and 
ambiguous public statements designed to create mo- 
rale by artificial means, we shall make progress. 

For the Christian ethic of Truth as applied to po- 
litical government is that chosen leaders must search 
their consciences each moment of the day. They must 
determine whether each step is motivated by the kind 
of thinking that looks even subconsciously to self- 
perpetuation in politics or whether, guided in Truth, 
they are serving God’s purpose, making every act 
count for the benefit of the helpless, common man who 
hopefully entrusts his sons, his treasure and his sacred 
honor to a government of elected leaders. 
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INNOCENT FENCE 
yore 


Copyright, 1942, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The Pictogram shows the Nazi rate of exchange in ex- 
ecuting hostages as reprisals for the killing of German 
officials in occupied countries of Europe. 

That rate is shown to be high and going up. It reached 
a record of 708 to 1 in the case of Reinhard Heydrich, 
Nazi overlord of Czechoslovakia, who as right-hand man 
of Heinrich Himmler, head of the Gestapo, had been 
known throughout Europe as “Himmler’s hangman.” 

Numerous other cases similer to that of Heydrich are 
on record in the legations of the fugitive governments in 
Washington. Two of them are shown in the Pictogram: 

For the killing at Nantes, France, on Oct. 21, 1941, of 
Lieut. Col. K. F. Holtz, the Nazis condemned 100 French- 
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men to death, reprieved 50 and shot the remaining 50. 
Here the exchange rate was 50 to 1. 

For the killing at Waeer, Poland, on Dec. 25, 1940, of 
a high German SS. (police) official, the Nazis con- 
demned to death every male, and by a later reprieve 
actually shot every fifth male in the village. An elderly 
man named Dr. W. B. Starski, who was lucky in the lot- 
tery that selected the victims for that mass killing, later 
escaped and brought the story to the United States. In 
this case, the rate of exchange was 167 to 1. 

For the killing of 23 German soldiers by Chetniks at 
the town of Kraguyevac in Yugoslavia, in late October, 
1941, the Yugoslav legation reports that Hitler ordered 
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200 persons shot for each soldier killed. The full number, 
4,600 persons, were put to death out of the town’s total 
population of 10,000. In this case, the rate of exchange 
rose to 200 to 1. 

The executions announced by the Nazis now total 
4,992 in eight occupied countries. The Allies estimate that 
the actual total now is 496,335. 

The Nazi system of killing hostages is designed to hold 
whole communities responsible for any violent resistance 


to German rule. In this way, the Nazis seek to break the 
spirit of revolt in captive countries. Few of the slain hos- 
tages have been accused of a direct share in the assassina- 
tiotis. The Nazis claimed to have trapped and shot two 
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Czechs who they said were Heydrich’s actual assassins. 

In the case of Heydrich, the Nazis put to death 508 in 
and near the Czech capital of Prague on charges of failing 
to register with the police, or of harboring unregistered 
persons, or of possessing firearms. These 508 reprisal kill- 
ings were topped off by destruction of the village of Lidice 
and execution of all 200 of its adult males, raising the to- 
tal executions in the Heydrich case to 708. The village 
was razed. Later the little Czech village of Lezaky suf- 
fered the same fate; exact number of dead unknown. 

Secretary Hull said that practices repudiated by bar- 
barian governments 500 to 1,000 years ago are being re- 
vived by the Nazis. 
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DESIGN FOR UNION SECURITY 


War Labor Board’s Pattern for Employers to Follow in Disputes 


Precedents indicate rulings 
that General Motors and 
“Little Steel’ can expect 


Employers now are being required by 
the Government to protect labor unions 
against loss of members. A union member 
is not to be permitted to stop paying union 
dues during the life of an agreement be- 
tween his union and his employer. This is 
union security. 

Already the War Labor Board has or- 
dered employers to accept its union secur- 
ity policy in 21 cases. Textile, farm equip- 
ment, shipbuilding and aircraft industries 
have been affected. Now the Board is 
preparing to apply this policy in the two 
largest heavy industries in the country— 
steel and automobiles. 

This week, a three-man fact-finding pan- 
el is prepared to recommend that the four 


so-called “little steel” corporations— 
Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown and 


Inland—underwrite the membership of the 
CIO’s United Steelworkers of America in 
their plants. Similar cases involving Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and the Ford Motor 
Co. are before the Board. 

Precedents already laid down by the 
Board make it clear how these cases will 
be decided. These precedents can be used 
also as a guide to other employers who 





face union demands for a closed shop and 
checkoff. As in cases involving wage de- 
mands (see U.S.N., June 26), it now is 
possible for company officials to judge 
with some accuracy whether anything is 
to be gained by carrying a case to Wash- 
ington rather than making a settlement 
at home. 

Here are the precedents: 

Closed shop. The Board will not order 
any employer to sign an agreement re- 
quiring that only union members be hired. 
This means no closed shop. 

All-union shop. The Board will not 
order any employer to sign a contract un- 
der which all employes are required to 
join a union. This means no employe is to 
be compelled to join a union. 

Mcintenance of membership. All union 
demands for closed or all-union shop con- 
tracts have been turned down by the 
Board. A substitute worked out by the 
Board requires no one to join the union. 
It does compel an employe, once he has 
joined a union, to maintain his member- 
ship for the duration of the union’s agree- 
ment with the employer. 

When to grant union maintenance. 
The War Labor Board has ordered em- 
ployers to accept union maintenance agree- 
ments in 13 cases. In some instances, the 
Board has based its decisions on the pres- 
ence of a rival union; in others, on the 
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LITTLE STEEL PANEL: Richard T. Frankensteen—Arthur S. Meyer—Cyrus Ching 
Union underwriters? 
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union’s showing that its membership has 
declined because of the wartime no-strike 
agreement. Friction between employers 
and unions resulting in production delays 
and belief that better discipline would re- 
sult are other reasons that have been ad- 
vanced for granting union maintenance. 

When not to grant union maintenance, 
War Labor Board has refused to grant 
union maintenance in eight cases. A num- 
ber of these have been cases in which 
unions have been negotiating their first 
agreements and in which the unions’ posi- 
tions have steadily improved without com- 
pulsion. 

How to protect emp. 2 rights. The 
Board has made certain 1 ..es for protec- 
tion of employe rights under union-main- 
tenance agreements. Employes are to be 
given advance notice that union members 
are not going to be permitted to resign 
for the period of the agreement. A specific 
15-day period is provided in which em- 
ployes can withdraw from a-union before 
the maintenance-of-membership agreement 
is binding. In one case, the arrangement 
specifies that union members are to be al- 
lowed to withdraw from the union, but 
they must continue to pay dues and fines 
until the contract with the company ex- 
pires. 

When to grant checkoff. In six of the 
eight cases in which maintenance-of-mem- 
bership arrangements have been denied a 
union, the Board has required employers 
to check off union dues—as a milder form 
of union security. The Board generally 
maintains the position that the checkoff is 
advisable only where employes are not re- 
quired to keep up their memberships. Vari- 
ous reasons have been used by the Board 
for ordering the checkoff: That it would 
save the union time and money, that the 
company had used the checkoff system for 
social clubs or for other reasons, that it 
was accepted practice in the industry. 

Form of checkoff. The Board has de- 
veloped a standard form for all checkoff 
arrangements. Before any dues are to be 
checked off the company must be fur- 
nished with a signed request by each em- 
ploye. This is revocable. Although the 
Board has not formally ordered such an 
arrangement, some recent settlements have 
provided for the company retaining up to 
5 per cent of the dues collected to meet 
the additional bookkeeping expense en- 
tailed. 

Why make unions secure? Behind the 
War Labor Board’s policy of protecting 
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union membership is the assumption by 
a majority of the Board members that 
strong labor unions are necessary to win- 
ning the war. Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
Board member representing the public, 
asserts: “The maintenance’ of member- 
ship, the maintenance of the contract, and 
the maintenance of production are parts 
of the interconnection of freedom and 
security, justice and democracy, produc- 
tion and victory.” To Dr. Graham and the 
other three public members of the Board, 
it is in the “interest of equity” that a 
union, which might win by a strike the 
more complete security of the union shop 
or even the closed shop, be assured of 
maintaining the membership which it al- 
ready has or may voluntarily acquire. 

Chance for change. On most union 
security cases decided by the Board, the 
vote has been 8 to 4—with the employer 
members dissenting in a bloc. Recently 
the dissenting bloc has been reduced to 
two men, E. J. McMillan. president of 
Standard Knitting Mills, Inc., and H. B. 
Horton, treasurer of the Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Corp. These members believe that 
“no agency of Government should compel 
management, against its wishes, to execute 
a contract containing a provision which 
compels the discharge of an employe who 
for some valid reason, known to him, may 
wish during the life of the contract to 
withdraw from the union.” 

In the most recent union security deci- 
sion, involving the Phelps Dodge Corp., 
the Board was unanimous in ordering the 
employer to require union employes to 
maintain their membership. Three em- 
ployer members concurred in that deci- 
sion: Roger Lapham, chairman of the 
board of American Hawaiian Steamship 
Co.; R. R. Deupree, president of Procter 
& Gamble Co., and George Mead, presi- 
dent of the Mead Corp. Neither Mr. Mc- 
Millan nor Mr. Horton participated. 

So far there is nothing to indicate that 
the majority will swing from its position 
of underwriting union membership. 





The Amazon Knitting Mills of Muske- 
gon, Mich., cut wages after a dispute with 
union employes had been certified to the 
War Labor Board. Last week the Board 
invoked its rule that the status quo be 
maintained as long as the Board is con- 
sidering a case. The company restored the 
cut and made up all wages lost by the em- 
ployes. 


Wage stabilization brought an eight-cent 
hourly raise to the 10,000 employes of 
three Connecticut mills operated by the 
American Brass Co., a subsidiary of Ana- 
conda Copper Corp. The Board has or- 
dered the increase retroactive to March 1. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co. has challenged 
the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board 
in a labor dispute involving a mail order 
house. The grounds: The dispute does not 
involve work which contributes to effective 
prosecution of the war. 
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GENERAL McSHERRY 
- « « Cataloguer of skills 


Rationing Workers 
To War Industries 


The U.S. Employment Service and its 
1,500 public employment offices are be- 
coming vitally important to every em- 
ployer. Companies that have not yet es- 
tablished close working relations with 
their local employment offices are being 
advised to start now. 

Here are the jobs assigned to the Em- 
ployment Service: 

Rasiv. .ng. A priority system for filling 
calls for help now is required of every 
public employment office. The needs of 
essential war plants are to be met first. 
Available men and women will be sent— 
with their consent—to shortage areas even 
though this may leave less essential plants 
at home short-handed. 

Standards. Even calls for help from war 
plants can be refused where the local 
office finds that wages or working condi- 
tions are below standard for the area, 
where the employer has not undertaken a 
proper training program, or where needs 
can be met by transferring workers from 
nonessential jobs. 

Transfers. Employment officers have 
been authorized to visit employes whose 


highest skills are not being utilized and 
attempt to persuade them to accept em- 
ployment where their skills are needed. 
The occupational questionnaire being sent 
out by draft boards is to be used to build 
a catalogue of occupational skills for every 
man in the community. 

Draft. Employment offices are to work 
more closely with local draft boards in de- 
termining which employes and plants are 
essential to the war effort. 

The operational director for this man 
power program is Brig. Gen. Frank J. 
McSherry. 


War Strikes 


Twenty-one major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in Washington 
for the week ended June 20. About 17,500 
employes were involved. Time lost is esti- 
mated at 49,143 man-days. The totals 
represent almost no change from the strike 
conditions reported for the previous week. 


The totals: 


3 AFL strikes. 
16 ClO strikes. 
2 independent union strikes. 


In each of the strikes reported, no fewer 
than 200 employes were involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Southwest Lumber Co., Alamogordo, N. 
Mex. 
METAL TRADES: 
Marietta Manufacturing Co., Pt. Pleas- 
ant, W. Va. 
RaILway CARMEN: 
Pullman Standard Car Manufacturing 
Co., > ‘chigan City, Ind. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


ALUMINUM WORKERS: 
Aluminum Company of America, 
troit, Mich. 
AUTO WORKERS: 
Amco Twist Drill Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Bendix Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
Bolton Manufacturing Co., West Haven, 
Conn. 
Central Specialty Co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Hudson Naval Arsenal, Detroit, Mich. 
ELectTricaL & Rapio WORKERS: 
B. G. Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Cole Hersee Co., Boston, Mass. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
MINE WORKERS: 
Detroit Junk Dealers, Detroit, Mich. 
STeeL WorKERS: 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Clairton, 
Duquesne, Homestead, Pa. 
J. H. Williams Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lukens Steel Corp., Coatesville, Pa. 
Lukenweld Corp., Coatesville, Pa. 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Beliman Brook Bleachery Co., Fairview, 
N. J. 
Strong Hewat & Co., North Adams, Mass. 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Arkwright Corp., Fall River, Mass.— 
American Federation of Textile Oper- 
atives. 

Masonite Corp., Laurel, Miss. — Inde- 
pendent Union of Masonite Employes. 


De- 
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But this is no time 
for overconfidence, 
President points out 


Germans and Italians were 100 miles 
inside Egypt. Nazi troops had driven past 
Kharkov into the Donets Basin. Sevas- 
topol, in ruins, was being heavily pounded. 
The Japanese remained on the Aleutian 
Islands and continued to squeeze China. 
Enemy torpedoes had scored their 319th 
bull’s eye on merchant ships in American 
waters. 

Against this President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
reported on the war to leaders of the 
American Congress. What they said was 
not disclosed, but the leaders left the 
White House in an optimistic mood. Said 
Speaker Rayburn of the House: “You 
may safely assume that others in the 
meeting came away feeling very hopeful 
and very good.” 

The report to Congressmen followed a 
week of unrelieved bad news from the 
fighting fronts and a week of solid corfer- 
between the President and the 
Prime Minister, attended intermittently 
by military experts, naval experts, air 
experts, shipping experts and representa- 
tives of the United Nations. The White 
House emphasized that among special 
conferees were Foreign Minister T. V. 
Soong of China and Ambassador Maxim 
Litvinov of Soviet Russia. 

The first formal announcement from 
the two war leaders said of the meetings: 

“The object in view is the earliest maxi- 
mum concentration of Allied war power 
upon the enemy .. .” 

Second front. Speculation continued 
that this concentration is intended primar- 
ily for another front in Europe. Support 
to this theory came with the announcement 
that Maj. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Army tank expert, had been appointed 
commander of the European theater of 
operations for U.S. forces. 


background, 


ences 


Formal recognition of a new war theater 
came after General Eisenhower arrived in 
London, three days after he conferred in 
Washington with Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Churchill. Also announced was the arrival 
in England of another Canadian con- 
tingent. 

Production. The President also released 
data designed to give the Axis just the op- 
posite of “aid and comfort.” These data 
had to do with the battle of production, of 
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CHEERING WORDS FROM EXPERTS 


Allied War Leaders Optimistic Despite Bad News From 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Long laughed the King 


which the President evidently was proud. 
Output in May revealed that: 

Tank production was better than 
1,500. 

Nearly 4,000 airplanes were turned 
out. 

Nearly 2,000 artillery and antitank 
guns were produced, not counting anti- 
aircraft weapons and guns to be 
mounted in tanks. 

More than 50,000 
were ready for action. 
But the President’s statement added 

ominously that “while these figures give 
you some idea of our production, this is no 
time for the American people to get over- 
confident.” Those weapons have yet to be 
delivered to fighting fronts—the only place 
where they will count. 

Callers. Because of the President’s con- 
cern with strategy, the White House call- 
ing list was scant through the week. How- 
ever, the Chief Executive was forced to 
pay attention to some things besides war. 

First there were taxes. Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau and Chairman Dough- 
ton of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee came in one day before lunch. 
Topic of discussion was the new tax bill, 
over which the House Committee has 
wrangled for weeks and which won’t reach 
the House floor until after July 6. 

Then there was rubber. The President 
received a preliminary report on the rub- 


machine guns 


ber scrap drive from Interior Secretary 
Ickes, Deputy Petroleum Co-ordinator 
Ralph K. Davies and William Boyd, Jr, 
chairman of the Petroleum Industries War 
Council. 

Secretary Ickes was dissatisfied and 
stated that the drive would determine 
whether Americans could keep their cars 
or not. Mr. Boyd was less disturbed. He 
thought that the rubber drive would pick 
up momentum. 

Royalty. The President also took time 
out from war conferences to extend a for- 
mal reception to 19-year-old King Peter Il 
of Yugoslavia. The young monarch, clad 
in admiral’s white, was escorted by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. The visit ended 
the King’s incognito traveling and _ that 
night he was tendered a stag dinner at the 
White House. The guest list was not an- 
nounced. 

Also to the President came Foreign Min- 
ister Dr. E. van Kleffens of the Nether- 
lands, to arrange for a visit by Queen Wil- 
helmina. The Dutch official stayed for con- 
ferences on strategy. 

The President’s wife revealed that royal 
visitors to the White House, so frequent of 
late, were no more troublesome as guests 
than other visitors. The only thing, she 
said, is they require more room. Royal per- 
sons need a sitting room in which to re- 
ceive guests as well as a bedroom in which 
to sleep. 
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.. « It’s an Important Ally of Industry in the All-out War Effort 


e War industries are migrating southward. Why? 
Because here is real opportunity for, faster and 
greater war production. Also there are rich consumer 
markets for the victorious peacetime sure to come. 

Here in the Gulf South, war production industries 
are operating on FULL-TIME working schedules 
in this area’s ideal year-round climate and good 
living and working conditions. 








THE GULF SOUTH 
INVITES INDUSTRY 


... industrial opportunities galore . . . rapidly 
growing markets . . . plentiful land . . . ideal 
living and working conditions in a mild year- 
round climate ... good schools. . . abundant, 
dependable Natural Gas. 
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Y UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS ... 


Add to these advantages good schools—plentiful 
land—and abundant, dependable Natural Gas, the 
nation’s No. 1 industrial fuel. 

Let us give you more information on the Gulf 
South in relation to your requirements for war and 
peacetime production. Without obligation we will 
be glad to make a survey for you. Your inquiry 
will be kept strictly confidential. 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DEPARTMENT OF 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 
received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MIS- 
SISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, Mississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


HELP WIN THE WAR! 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
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Has the Airplane Replaced the Battleship 
As Most Powerful Weapon in Sea Warfare? 


D. Stewart Iglehart 


New York City; President, W. R. Grace & 
Co.; Member, Business Advisory Council for 
Department of Commerce, 


answers: 

The battleship has heretofore been gen- 
erally accepted as the decisive factor in 
sea power because of its ability to seek out 
and destroy the enemy fleet wherever it 
might be found. It no longer has this 
ability. 

This war has shown that the battleship 
no longer can venture safely into waters 
within the range of enemy land-based 
planes, and can go into other waters only 
under the protection of its own country’s 
aircraft. As always, over-all sea power 
must rest upon a proper balance of the 
various types of weapons, and the battle- 
ship still will have its uses. But air power 
has replaced it as the most important 
weapon and the decisive factor. 


P. G. Johnson 


Seattle, Wash.; President, Boeing Aircraft 
Co.; Former President, Pacific Air Transport, 
National Air Transport and United Air 
Lines, Inc., 


answers: 

In all reports emanating from the vari- 
ous theaters of war, where surface vessels 
have been used, it is apparent that, unless 
they have adequate air protection, their 
effectiveness is questionable. 
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Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Victories scored by American 
land-based and carrier-based 
planes over the enemy in the Pacific 
have aroused nationwide appreci- 
ation of the great striking power of 
the airplane. One result has been 
a new emphasis on the construc- 
tion of airplane carriers in our 
naval building program, while 
work on new battleships has been 
postponed. 





In order to present a symposium 
of informed opinion, The United | 
States News asked authorities on 
military, naval and aeronautical | 
affairs the following question: 

Has air power replaced the 
battleship as the decisive fac- 

tor in wartime mastery of the 

sea? 

Answers are presented herewith. 
More will appear next week. 





Many naval and military authorities, 
who have been present in the engagements, 
have publicly expressed the opinion that 
surface vessels, without adequate air pro- 
tection, are ineffective. 

It is also equally true that where enemy 
action against a fleet has taken place, 
their first objective seems to be the air- 
craft carrier, which would indicate that 
their greatest fear is from the air arm. 

From this, one would draw the conclu- 
sion that air power has replaced the bat- 
tleship as the decisive factor in wartime 
mastery of the sea. 


Maj. Gen. George B. Duncan 


(Retired); Lexington, Ky.; Commander, 77th 
and 82nd Divisions, American Expedition- 
ary Force, World War |; Former Member, 
General Staff of the Army, 


answers: 

The strongest factor in war, both by 
land and by sea; is the range of the 
trajectory in dropping annihilating shell 
on the enemy. 

Air power has replaced the battleship in 
this accomplishment, and, therefc -c, is the 
decisive factor in mastery of the sea. 


Gill Robb Wilson 


Trenton, N.J.; President, National Aero- 
nautic Association; Member, Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aviation, Department of Com- 
merce; With French and U.S. Air Services 
in World War I, 


answers: 
Unity of command, sound conception of 
modern war, co-ordination of all arms, 
proper proportion of all power for attack 
and defense—these are the decisive factors 
for victory. 
Not mastery of land, sea or air, but mas- 


(by telegraph) 


tery of the enemy, is our objective. The 
intelligent workman has tools for any type 
of job in his field. 


Frederick B. Rentschler 


East Hartford, Conn.; Chairman of the 

Board, United Aircraft Corp.; Captain, Air 

Service, U.S. Army, in World War |, 
answers: 

Yes. Prince of Wales, Bismarck and 
others have furnished proof that heavy 
surface ships dare not take to the open 
sea except that the air has been cleared of 
enemy aircraft. 

This indicates mastery of the air is more 
important than mere preponderance in 
heavy surface ships. These latter are def- 


—Harris & Ewing 


F. B. RENTSCHLER 
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nitely relegated to a secondary function 
which is still important. 

Mastery of the air permits eventually 
employment of shore-based aircraft, which 
jnsures superiority over both enemy sur- 
face ships and carrier-borne aircraft. 


Vice Admiral W. L. Rodgers 


(Retired); Jamestown, R.1.; Former Com- 
mander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet; Former 
President, Naval War College; Former 
Chairman, Executive Committee, General 
Board of the Navy, 


answers: 

I can only reply that I do not know. 
The data available to the general public is 
not sufficient for a sound opinion. Certain- 
ly, battleships have not had any prominent 
appearance in recent successes, but that is 
not conclusive. 


Maj. Gen. W. A. Bethel 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Former Judge 
Advocate General of the Army; Judge Ad- 
vocate General, American Expeditionary 
Force, 1917-19, 


answers: 

Writing as a layman, it seems to me 
that naval warfare is undergoing a revo- 
lution, and that reliance for both offensive 
and defensive purposes must be had on 
the air power, not overlooking, of course, 
the usefulness of the submarine. 

I think that soon surface ships will play 
an auxiliary role to the other more effec- 
tive weapons. My answer to your question 
is, therefore, very decidedly “yes.” 


Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews 


(Retired); Grand Isle, Vt.; Former Inspector 
General, Philippine Division, National 
Guard; Brigade Commander in France, in 
World War |; Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1925-27, 


answers: 


Battleships, and tradition-bound minds, 
are both becoming expensive liabilities. 
The projected plane carriers will soon fol- 
low suit. 

Mahan’s principles are still sound, if 
applied to the new boundless ocean of the 
air, and to land-based airships. 

Assuming imagination, employed by our 
high command, air domination of this 
ocean could be America’s most available 
and effective contribution for definite win- 
ning of war and maintaining just postwar 
peace throughout a then physically close- 
knit world, which will make essential the 
maintenance of some form of global self- 
governance of mankind, based on concep- 
tions of co-operation, replacing previous 
unrestricted international competition. 


[Ed. note: Rear. Admiral Alfred T. 
Mahan, referred to, was an American 
authority on naval strategy. The 
prime object of his writings was to 
establish the thesis that maritime 
strength is a determining factor in the 
prosperity of nations.] 
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Will it Clear? 


@ Tremendous oversize loads will clear on the 





Erie, America’s Heavy Duty Railroad. For clear- 
ances on the Erie, established in the days of 


broad gauge track, are high and wide. 


Today, as industry hustles to outproduce the 
Axis, Erie’s unusual heavy duty capacity is of 


greater importance than ever. 





THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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The Revenue Bill: 
Is It Adequate 
For Our Needs? 


Newspapers are calling for quick action 
on the new tax bill. Many complain in 
their editorial columns that the Hous> 
Ways and Means Committee took too long 
in its deliberations and then approved 
legislation which fell far short of provid- 
ing sufficient revenue to carry out the 
Treasury’s plan for financing the war. 

Some editors contend that the excise in- 
creases should be enacted separately and 
be put into effect immediately. Others hold 
this procedure would delay final action. 

Several commentators argue that the 
bill should have provided the $8,700,000,000 
asked by the Treasury instead of falling 
more than $2,500,000,000 below that goal. 

The St. Louis Star-Times (Ind.) ac- 
cuses both the White House and the Com- 
mittee of “timidity” and a “refusal to 
come to grips with harsh economic reali- 
ties.” The Committee’s failure to provide 
the sum requested will mean “disruption 
at the very start of the carefully devised 
Treasury plan to finance the war one- 
third by taxation and two-thirds by bor- 
rowing,” the Star-Times asserts. 

“Taxes are far too light,” says the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader (Ind. Dem.), 
arguing that “this is not a kindness to the 
taxpayers,” because, paradoxically, “the 
more the Government taxes away from us 
during the war, the better our chances of 
having anything after the war.” 


Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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Thomas in Detroit News 
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TIRED OF THE OLD RECORD 


“President Roosevelt’s suggestion that 
Congress proceed at once to enact the 
excise portion of the bill should not be 
dismissed overnight on the pretext of 
time,” contends the Providence (R.I.) 
Journal (Ind.). According to the Journal, 
the Committee’s reasoning that such a 
program would delay final action would 
carry more weight if Congress showed 
“any visible anxiety lest the whole tax 
measure may be too late to avoid serious 
inflationary damage this year.” 

But the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette 
(Ind.) holds that the “intelligent citizen” 
realizes the Committee has an “incred- 
ibly complex task on its hands,” and that 
the division process might “take valuable 
time from the study of the entire bill.” 


The Council Bluffs (Ia.) Nonpareil 


Berryman in Washington Star 
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Werner in Chicago Sun 
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DANGERS OF COMPLACENCY! 


(Ind.) believes Congress should pass the 
tax bill as quickly as possible, because, 
until tax schedules are settled, “the people 
who pay most of the taxes will not know 
how many War Bonds they can purchase, 
what debts they can pay, et cetera.” 

Although newspapers note that the with- 
holding tax plan will add to the “paper 
work” of employers who must deduct tax 
payments from pay rolls, most commenta- 
tors assert that employers will accept the 
program cheerfully. “We submit that a 
wise step was taken when the Committee 
gave its blessing to the withholding tax 
idea,” says the Akron (O.) Beacon Jour- 
nal (Ind.). But the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express (Ind.) observes: “The principal 
objection to the scheme is that it is highly 
complicated.” 


Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribune 
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The Pay-As-You-Earn Tax: 
How the New Plan Will Work 


That newfangled fiscal gadget, the so- 
called withholding tax, is set to drill into 
your pocketbook next year and in 1944 
much more deeply than you probably 
suspect. 

If Congress enacts the provision as ap- 
proved by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, you will pay the 
greater part of three years’ income tax in 
the next two years. That is, you will pay 
in 1943 and 1944: 

Full amount of the tax on your 
1942 income, plus full amount of the 
tax on your 1943 income, plus half (or 
more) of the tax on your 1944 income. 
To a married taxpayer without de- 

pendents, it means a payment to Uncle 
Sam of $5.42 a month more in 1943 and 
1944 than would be paid otherwise. That 
$5.42 is based on the assumption that your 
annual income is $2,500. If your income is 
less than $2,500, the withholding tax toll 
alone would be somewhat less than $5.42 
each month. If your income is more than 
$2,500, the toll would swing up sharply. 

As yet, however, the withholding tax 
provision is not law. It has been approved 
by the House Committee and will be 
written into the new tax bill. Chances are 
that the House will enact it. The Senate 
likewise is expected to retain it. But it may 
be modified in the Senate and become law 
in somewhat different form. 

Strictly speaking, the withholding tax 
isn’t a tax at all. It adds not a dime to the 
amount you would have to pay otherwise. 
It is really a method of tax collection. 
It provides for collecting the tax from 
your pay envelope or pay check each pay- 
day. What it does, in effect, is to speed up 
the rate of your tax payments next year 
and the next. Its object is to put every 
taxpayer on a pay-as-you-earn basis; to 
do away, largely, with the practice of 
waiting until 1944 to pay any part of the 
tax on your 1943 income. 

As now planned, it would become e:- 
fective Jan. 1, 1943. Every employer 
would be required thereafter to hold out 
a part of the salary of his employes sub- 
ject to the income tax. If an employe earns 
$500 a year or less and is unmarried, the 
withholding tax won’t touch him. If an 
employe is married and without depend- 
ents and earns $1,200 or less, he won’t feel 
the tax. If the latter employe has two de- 
pendents, he may earn up to $2,000 a year 
free of withholding taxation. 

To employes earning more than the 
above limits, the withholding tax will 
mean a pay deduction. The deduction will 
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be made under a somewhat complicated 
formula worked out by the Treasury. Take 
the case of a married taxpayer without 
dependents whose income is $2,500 a year 
and here is how it works out: 

On 1942 income, the personal exemption 
would be $1,200. When that is deducted 
from $2,500, it leaves $1,300 subject to the 
surtax of 12 per cent. Twelve per cent of 
$1,300 is $156. That is the amount of sur- 
tax. But that is not all to be paid. 

There also is a normal tax of 6 per cent. 
It is computed on a different base, because 
for normal tax purposes only you also are 
allowed an earned income credit of 10 per 
cent of your income. On $2,500, the 10 
per cent is $250. So the calculation is this: 
from $2,500, deduct personal exemption, 
$1,200. That leaves $1,300. From $1,300, 
deduct earned income credit of $250. That 
leaves $1,050 subject to normal tax. Six 
per cent o” $1,050 is $63. That is amount 
of normal tax. 

Surtax of $156 plus normal tax of $63 
amounts to $219. That is total amount of 
income tax, under the new rates. Under 
present law, it would be payable in four 
installments of $54.75 each, the first due 
March 15, 1943; and identical payments 
would be made in 1944 on 1943 income. 

Here enters the withholding tax. It is 
called a 10 per cent withholding tax, but 
it isn’t in fact. The amount to be with- 
held is 10 per cert of income subject to 
surtax, not 10 per cent of the $2,500. In 
this case, 10 per cent of $1,300—$130 a 
year, $10.83 a month. 

Thus in 1943 the taxpayer would have 
to pay $219 on 1942 income plus $130 on 
1943 income, a total of $349. Too much 
overlapping, said the Treasury; in 1943 
we'll allow half of the $10.83 current col- 
lection to be applied on the $219 due for 
1942. That is half of the $10.83 for 11 
months, because December withholdings 
will not have been paid December 15, last 
quarterly payment date for 1942 income 
taxes. A calculation under this formula 
reduces the $349 payment to $289.42. 

And that is the amount which would 
have to be paid in 1943 by the $2,500 
taxpayer. Under the same formula adapt- 
ed to 1944, he would have to pay $278.58. 
For the two years, his payments would 
total $568. Without a withholding tax, 
he would pay $219 (on 1942 income) plus 
$219 (on 1943 income), or $438. The dif- 
ference, $130, is the speed-up in his rate 
of payments, but, when 1945 rolls around, 
he would be almost caught up with the 
overlapping. 
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QUIZ 


for fleet operators ! 


What is Sealed Lubrication? 


Answer: The only cleanliness-war- 
ranted method. The grease is sealed 
at the refinery ... stays sealed till 
it flows direct from container to 
vital parts of your trucks. Saves 
you plenty ... and only Cities 


Service has it! 
a2 


What is the Ride Improver ? 








Answer: One of the toughest grease 
guns ever built. Can grease a loaded 
truck. Floods the tightest shackle. 
Air operated—no fire hazard. An- 
other Cities Service special! 


— 


Why are Trojan Lubricants better? 





Answer: They’re tough, heat-resis- 
tant, water-resistant — and they’re 
sealed from refinery to shackle. 
That means dirt-free, abrasive-free, 
moisture-free lubrication. Available 
only through Cities Service. 


x**«e* 
Keep ’em rolling with Cities Serv- 
ice Sealed Lubrication . . . the Ride 


Improver . . . and Trojan Lubri- 
cants—and count your extra profits! 





CITIES SERVICE 
OIL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ SHREVEPORT 





OIL 1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 

















___ Infer-Aimernca Weele 
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AXIS-OWNED FIRMS UNDER FIRE 


Moves of Hemisphere Nations to Suppress Enemy Businesses 


Mounting resentment 
in Latin America over 
sinkings by submarines 


Forced sale of Axis-dominated _ busi- 
nesses in this hemisphere is likely to be 
recommended by a Washington confer- 
ence called by the Inter-American Finance 
and Economic Advisory Committee. Pur- 
pose of the step is to complete the rupture 
with Germany, Italy and Japan, and to 
make that rupture more permanent. 

A tentative agenda of the conference, 
scheduled to begin June 30, is released by 
the Commerce Department. It calls for 
co-operative control of international deals, 
such as the movement of securities and 
currency, and tighter domestic controls 
over Axis businesses in the various hemi- 
sphere countries. 

Domestic controls will include blocked 
accounts, alien property custodians, ap- 
pointment of temporary receivers for Axis 
businesses, as well as forced sales and some 
possible seizures. Proceeds from sales, or 
revenue from income of operated business- 
es, would be held in trust until peace. 

Not unlikely is an arrangement where- 
by the Export-Import Bank, or some other 
U.S. Government corporation, would pro- 
vide working capital for Axis businesses 
sold to citizens of American countries. 

Mexico already is taking over and oper- 
ating Axis-owned enterprises and allowing 
former owners enough funds to meet living 
expenses. Largest firms yet to be taken 
over are a drug importer and two Mexico 
City department stores, Casa Boker, Ger- 
man-owned, and Nuevo Japan, a Japanese 
business. German-owned coffee plantations 
near the Guatemalan border have been 
turned over to co-operatives. 

Argentina also has issued three decrees 
providing for supervisors for non-American 
firms, increased control over international 
money transactions, and penalties for ac- 
tivities that jeopardize either Argentine or 
continental interests. 

Recent trends in Argentina, in fact, in- 
dicate that the Castillo government is be- 
ing forced to retreat from its “prudent 
neutrality” policy. Resignation of Presi- 
dent Ortiz makes Castillo wholly respon- 
sible for the Administration, and _ the 
Chamber of Deputies is becoming increas- 
ingly critical of Castillo policies. 
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Sinking of the Rio Tercero off New York, 
third Argentine vessel to be torpedoed, is 
adding fuel to fires lighted by Castillo op- 
ponents. The German embassy in Buenos 
Aires was stoned in protest, as Castillo de- 
livered a sharp note to the Nazis. 

Chile, the other American holdout 
against severing relations with the Axis, 
also is showing impatience with subma- 
rine activity. Reports from Santiago state 
that Chile will declare war if ships are sunk 
anywhere along the West Coast of South 
America. 

Submarine activity in American waters 
now is being viewed as a major Axis cam- 
paign, not simply an attempt to bring the 
U.S. Navy nearer home. Purpose is both 
to cripple United Nations shipping and to 
attack U.S. supply lines. 

The fact is that Latin America is be- 
coming increasingly important as a supply 
source for U.S. war industry, and that 
loss of cargoes, as well as ships, is becom- 
ing serious. Materials needed here from 
hemisphere neighbors include: 

Bauxite from Dutch Guiana, which is 
already patrolled by U.S. troops. 

Copper and nitrates from Chile and 
Peru. The copper shortage is becoming 
acute. 

Beryllium ore, which yields an impor- 





BRAZILIANS DEMONSTRATING AGAINST THE AXIS 


tant light alloy for copper, nickel and iron, 
from Brazil and Argentina. 

Tin and tungsten from Bolivia. Argen- 
tina also is becoming an important source 
for tungsten. 

In addition, this country depends upon 
Brazil for industrial diamonds and mica, 
and some manganese, an essential metal 
for steel. Latin America also is_ being 
scoured for fibers, nuts and oils, to replace 
supplies formerly brought from the Far 
East. Wool from Argentina, Uruguay, 
Peru and Ecuador also is needed. 


Canada. Steep taxes to meet Canada’s 
mounting war costs are recommended in 
Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley’s $4,000,000,- 
000 budget. Corporate excess profits levies 
would be jumped from 75 per cent to 100 
per cent, and individuals would face both 
higher taxes and forced savings. A $5,000- 
a-year income, for example, would pay 
$1,728 in taxes and $400 in savings, 
against last year’s tax of $1,332. 

In addition, the Canadian minister pro- 
poses sharp increases in luxury taxes. Candy 
and chewing gum would carry a 30 per cent 
manufacturers’ excise, and 


levies would 


jump from 12 to 25 per cent on liquors, to- 
yacco, soft drinks, furs, Pullman berths, 
I ft drinks, f Pull bert! 
telephone and telegraph charges. 
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... the law can do a better job of smashing 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT require purchasers to 
buy unwanted merchandise in order to get 
wanted goods by offering “package deals.” 
Unless such package combinations were 
made in March, such practices are unlaw- 
ful, the Office of Price Administration 
says, except where individual items .can 
be purchased at ceiling prices. 

- + * 


YOU CAN avoid paying federal income 
taxes on installment payments in excess of 
the face value of a life insurance policy of 
which you are the beneficiary. Such an ex- 
cess, resulting from the fact that payments 
are made in installments rather than a 
lump sum, is not taxable, a federal circuit 
court decides. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes include capital 
stock tax payments as cost items in a war 
contract on a_ cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 
However, the Comptroller General rules, 
in contracts which stipulate that capital 
stock taxes may be taken into account, 
they are reimbursable only to the extent 
that the taxes are paid on the actual net 
worth of the contractor. 


* - * 


YOU CAN delay until July 20 the time 
for filing ceiling prices on cotton and 
rayon goods that you process. OPA has 
extended the date for filing a full report 
on maximum prices determined under for- 
mulas prescribed in OPA regulations. 

* * * 

YOU CAN expect the War Labor Board 
to grant a union demand for a wage in- 
crease if your wage scales are lower than 
those generally prevailing for similar work 
in your production area. 

* 7 * 

YOU CAN perhaps avoid seizure of a 
patent by the Government if the patent 
holder is an alien now residing in the 
United States or in an Allied country. The 
Alien Property Custodian has ordered such 
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“Take a Letter 





to Caracas” 


Save 
SHY 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


A TIME PASSES, your business days are going 
to be more and more filled with names like 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Valparaiso, Caracas, 
and the names of other Latin-American cities. 
You will be trading with them. Other sources of 
imported supplies that the United States needs 
are cut off. Latin America is going to supply us 


with much. 


And Latin America will be buying much from 
us, too. The business ties between us are drawn 


more tightly every day. 


® It is easy for you to do business with Latin 
America, because you have a representative there 
“on the ground.” For 28 years The National City 
Bank of New York has been helping the business 
men of both Americas to do good business with 
each other. The facilities of 35 Latin-American 


branches and the Head Office are at your disposal. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET Branches throughout Greater New York 

















LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA Canat Zone Cuba Mexico Repustic oF 
Buenos Aires Balboa Havana Mexico City PanaMa 
(Sub-branches) Cristobal (Sub-branches) 

Flores Cuatro Peru Panama 
Plaza Once Cute Caminos Line 
Rosario Santiago Galiano Puerto Rico ae 
Valparaiso La Lonja San Juan 

Brazit Caibarien Arecibo Montevideo 
Rio de Janeiro CoLomsBia Cardenas Bayamon 
Pernambuco Bogota Manzanillo Caguas 
Santos (Agy.) Medellin Matanzas Mayaguez VENEZUELA 
Sao Paulo Barranquilla Santiago Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















New Lin 
for Liber 











Now — when the fate of free men depends as never before 
on their ability to keep closer contact with each other — a new 
international air service is started by American Export Airlines. 

Behind this new link for liberty is the story of how the com- 
mercial transportation resources of this nation are attacking the 
most gigantic job in their history. 

Beyond our borders — on the sea and in the air — unprec- 
edented transportation problems are being solved. Within oar 
borders — on the railways, highways, and in the airways — each 
day brings greater demands for greater service. 

The nation’s steamship and aviation industries are giving all 
they’ve got in this life-and-death struggle. Lengthening trans- 
portation lines — both in the air and on the sea — must be kept 
open ... war materials must flow from production lines to world- 
wide fronts in greater volume. 

American Export Airlines, with great four-engine long-range 
aircraft, is flying a new international air service. 

American Export Lines, with new, fast freighters, is plying 
the seas between this country and the distant shores. 

We are proud that these opportunities are offered us in this 
crisis, and accept the responsibilities connected with them. 
We pledge the full resources of our co-ordinated international 
transportation system. 


American 
pXportzz.. 


25 Broadway, New York 


KREEP °EM FLYING... KEEP EM SAILING 





patent holders to report such changes of 
residence by August 15. 


* * *” 


YOU CANNOT avoid reporting benefit 
payments received from the Government 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act as income in your federal 
income tax reports. Such payments, made 
for soil improvement, are part of the 
recipient’s gross income, the Board of Tax 
Appeals rules, 

* & 


YOU CANNOT neglect to give a Cana- 
dian customer a high priority on an order 
for machine tools. WPB has given Cana- 
dian purchasers a blanket A-l-a preference 
rating on such orders. 


* * 


YOU CAN pass along increased freight 
charges to your customers if you sell steel 
castings on a delivered-price basis. OPA 
makes this adjustment. 


* * * 


YOU CAN add 6 per cent to your maxi- 
mum prices for finished textile piece 
goods if, as a manufacturer, you sell those 
goods to a foreign customer. This export 
price premium is allowed by OPA. Ex- 
porters, acquiring such goods from a con- 
verter, may add 13% per cent of the 
acquired price as a premium. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to obtain newly 
manufactured equipment for your laundry 
or dry cleaning establishment. WPB has 
issued a stop order on production of this 
equipment. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT melt nickel scrap with- 
out specific WPB authorization. This order 
applies to scrap dealers. 

* oa ca 


YOU CANNOT charge more than your 
March prices for performing services in 
connection with commodities, such as re- 
pairing refrigerators or automobiles, dry 
cleaning or laundering. OPA has issued a 
price regulation covering consumer serv- 
ices that goes into effect July 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to set aside for 
Government account all imported canned 
beef that you hold above 5,000 pounds. 
WPB issues this order to effect tin con- 
servation, since imported cans will permit 
a curtailment of domestic canning. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely fail to examine 
the amended Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act if you have any foreign clients or 
represent any foreign concerns. The De- 
partment of Justice calls attention to ex- 
panded provisions of the Act, requiring 
registration by anyone likely to engage 
in political or propaganda activity. 
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er Tax bill now drawn can't be taken as final word on taxation of 1942 income. 





One reason why is this..... 
Treasury asked: $8,710,000,000 of new revenue, besides new payroll taxes. 
It_ is getting: $5,951,000,000 of new revenue. And: $877,000,000 of that is 
to be returned to corporations as postwar credit. That's an over-all picture. 
So: The House is more than $3,000,000,000 shy of the revenue goal. Adding 
A requested pay-roll taxes of $2,000,000,000, it is more than $5,000,000,000 shy. 
That means Treasury pressure in the Senate for changes in the House plan. 
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Tax outlook at this stage appears to be the following..... 
Affecting corporate income: Treasury seeks a 55 per cent normal and surtax. 





ce 


- House is giving a 40 per cent rate. Senate may raise the House rate somewhat. 
ort However: If so, the 94 per cent excess profits rate may come down. It's largely 
1X- an argument about centering the burden--on war corporations or all corporations. 


n- 


Affecting individual income: House lowered exemptions but eased up on mid- 
1€ 


dle-bracket incomes compared with Treasury ideas. Treasury wanted a surtax of 12 
per cent to start on first $500 of surtax net income and to rise to 51 per cent on 
$18,000 to $20,000 and to 86 per cent above $100,000. House raised the normal 
tax to 6 per cent and applied surtax of 12 per cent to first $2,000 of surtax net. 
al It also graded surtaxes less steeply. Senate may move nearer to Treasury idea. 
his Affecting joint returns: House Committee decided not to require husband and 
wife to report joint income. It is highly improbable that Senate will disagree. 

Affecting income from State and local securities: House decision is against 
th- taxing this income. Senate very probably will decide likewise. 
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der Affecting excises: Treasury asked $1,340,000,000 in new revenue -_ it got 
$937,000,000 from House Committee. Senate probably will be harsher than the 
House. 

our Affecting estates and gifts: Treasury asked rates to produce $330,000,000 

in more revenue. House cut revenue $7,000,000. Senate may go along part way with 

re the Treasury. But: It is unlikely to do all that the Treasury asks. 


Affecting excess profits hardship cases: House Committee decided and Senate 
is likely to concur in plan to permit corporations with inadequate average earn- 
ing experience to appeal for a more reasonable tax base. This can be important. 

As to withholding tax: It's probable that a more simple plan will be worked 
out than the complicated 10 per cent tax now in the House bill. 


























= Outlook strongly suggests that Treasury isn't to realize its revenue goal. 
ds. And: It's going to be September or later before a 1942 revenue law is enacted. 
on- 
mit Looking ahead into 1943..... 

A general retail sales tax: It very probably is in the cards. 

A pay-roll tax rise: One of 2 per cent comes automatically on January l. 
Line Treasury is seeking 3 per cent additional. It may get part of that. 
tra- A forced savings plan: It looks increasingly probable for 1943. 
x There simply isn't any way to get the U.S. war financing problem in hand so 
al long as Government hesitates to tap low incomes heavily. They're the ones get- 
ring ting the bulk of increased war incomes. And: They largely escape direct taxation. 
age 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Sales tax, or a forced savings plan that hits all income, without exemp- 
tion, offers a way to reach the mass of income now escaping heavy taxation. 





Henderson's OPA is enjoying the same trouble that wrecked NRA. 

It's this: Simple enforcement trouble. Task of price control is immense. 
Congress isn't providing the needed machinery. That spells difficulty. 
Price controllers officially admit this much..... 

Very few retailers are posting prices as required by regulations. 
Relatively few are keeping records as required so a check can be made. 
There's a tendency for manufacturers to bring out new models that have no 
base period price. So: That is one loophole to price rises. 

A strong tendency is noted for both manufacturers and retailers to shift 
out of low-cost, low-profit items and into high-cost, high-profit items. 

Quality is being sacrificed in many cases while prices are maintained. 

And: Manufacturers are tending to refuse sales to big merchandisers who in 
the past bought on a big-volume, low-price basis. Instead: They're selling to 
small merchandisers who had higher base period prices and wider margins. 

Price controllers say they may do these things..... 

1. They may freeze price- lines, barring new lines at higher prices. 

2. They may bar new models altogether. 

3. They may allocate materials to manufacturers only on condition that they 
produce certain specific types of goods to sell at fixed and definite prices. 

But: They also may do none of these things in view of resistances. 

This price-control situation isn't in a healthy state. | 





E 





























On top of that, Henderson now is to tackle the job of policing prices charged 
by pants pressers, shoe shiners, laundries, garages, etc. 

Ceilings are effective July 1: They affect 1,000,000 establishments. They 
require that March prices be maintained by all of these establishments. 

It's NRA all over again unless Congress gives more policing machinery. 








That isn't a prediction of a runaway price situation. 

In fact: Prices are showing remarkable stability. But: It does appear that 
Henderson's retail price ceilings will become heavily punctured in one way or an- 
other; that businessmen will find ways to avoid too much of a "squeeze." 

It's being estimated that a wholesale price rise of between 5 and 10 per 
cent may occur during the remainder of 1942. That isn't so bad. 

However: There is a danger signal in continued uncontrolled rise in wage 
rates. Present view of price controllers is that, if wages can be controlled, a 
runaway price situation can be avoided without too-rigid price controls. 








New gas rationing system in the East will be drastic. 
It requires: (1) proof that a car is driven more than 1,800 miles a year for : 
business and (2) proof that at least three passengers are ca. ried to work before 
@ ration above the basic four gallons weekly is provided for any individual. 
That's probably the pattern for nationwide rationing when it comes. 








Donald Nelson's WPB is being streamlined once again. 

This time: Emphasis is on a closer hook-up of the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission and WPB. It is on linking production and strategy more closely. 

And: It calls for Nelson to do more over-all planning, more study of the 
raw material requirements, more directing of raw material flow while the services 
run procurement and take a firmer grip on production. 

This represents an improvement in direction of the war effort. 
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litations to Civilians *:*: 


This war is being fought on the civilian front as well as on our far-flung 
battle-lines. Because transportation plays such a vital part in it, those 
whose cooperation helps make the most effective use of available travel 
facilities merit commendation. Hence, these citations: 


Jo ROBERT EDMONDS and to thousands like him: for mak- 


ing Pullman reservations early. This helps railroads deter- ; oe 
mine in advance the number of sleeping cars needed on 2 To KENNETH LAIRD and to thousands like him: for can- 





each train; helps Pullman provide these cars where they are celling Pullman reservations promptly when plans change. 
actually needed from equipment available after troop train This enables someone else to get a good night’s rest in a bed 
requirements have been met. that otherwise would be vacant. With all travel facilities 
essential to the war effort, it is wasteful for a train to pull out 
with empty sleeping space. 





To Mary ZIMMER and to thousands like her: for planning 


the family vacation with the help of a travel agent in order To WILLIAM JOHNSTON and to almost every other war- 
to select a train with space available and a starting date 4 time traveler: for the helpful cooperation with which he 
when travel is apt to be lightest. And for conserving space in accepts Pullman accommodations other than those he asks 
sleeping cars by taking as little luggage as possible. for. After all, he gets a good sleep and enjoys complete privacy 

whether he occupies an upper, lower, section or room. And 








SLEEP GOING—TO KEEP GOING — 


some soldier may be sleeping in the space he might have had. 


* * * 


The railroad’s big job for the duration is to “keep ‘em rolling”. 


And Pullman's big job is to “‘s/eep ‘em rolling’’—both soldiers 
and civilians. Since the number of sleeping cars needed to move 
troops sometimes leaves less than enough to serve you in the 
customary Pullman manner of “‘whatever you want, whenever 


you want it”, your cooperation is needed—appreciated—and 





* 


heartily commended! Copyright 1942, The Puliman Co, 


KEEP YOUR PLEOGE TO BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 





The bh 


tute Reg. U.S. Pat. O 





larch of Industry — 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cop. 


respondence—a special report on the battle of pro. 
duction. The story of how American industry is pro. 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 


flood is the story of how the war is to be won) 


OUR FIGHTER PLANES 
PROVE WORTH IN COMBAT 


Actual Performance in Far East and Africa Answers Critics 


New designs, perfected 
since start of war, ready 
to match enemy’s best 


XXVi—Combat Planes 


Contradictory reports about perform- 
ance of U. S. fighter planes have revived 
a debate as old as the war: How good are 
this country’s pursuit and _ interceptor 
planes? Combat records supply the an- 
swer for American planes actually in the 
fighting zones. 

In the Far East, U. S. fighters have 
rolled up an impressive knocking 
out four Japanese planes for every plane 
lost. In Libya, American pursuits are cred- 
ited with many successes against German 
and Italian aircraft used on that front. 

On the two other main fronts of the 
war in the air, the Russian and the Chan- 
nel fronts, U. S. fighters have not been 
used on any appreciable scale, as yet. 
Their combat records on those fronts will 
be written in the communiques of the near 
future—when a full-fledged American Air 
Force joins Britain’s air offensive and 
when the few U. S. fighters now in Russia 
are joined by the air fleets yet to come. 

Army fighters. Planes designed for the 
Army Air Forces have done most of the 
fighting overseas. Here are the two main 
fighters, and their combat performance. 

P-40: This all-around fighter has borne 
the brunt of battle all over the world. 
Early models, called Tomahawks, were 
hurried to England in 1940, had to under- 
go extensive modifications before they 
could be sent up against superior German 
types. These war-taught modifications re- 
sulted in the Kittyhawk, a plane that out- 
fought German fighters of the same period 
in Libya. Now a new-model P-40 is being 
delivered to the Army and to Britain. It 
is called the Warhawk, is faster, better 
than the Kittyhawk. 

P-39: The Airacobra was designed as a 
middle-altitude fighter, especially fitted for 
close support of ground forces against 
enemy tanks. Basing their opinion on the 
Airacobra’s flashy maneuverability and 
speed at 15,000 feet, ranking officers of 
the Air Forces have described the P-39 as 
the world’s finest middle-altitude fighter. 


score, 
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AMERICAN 


‘TOMAHAWK’ 


—British Combine 


IN ACTION OVER LIBYA 


... Kittyhawk and Warhawk bettered the strafing 


Most Airacobras sent abroad have gone 
to Australia and Russia, some are going 
to Britain. Reports from Russia say the 
Soviet pilots like the Airacobra, but that it 


is not as fast as their own best fighters, 


does not climb as high. The tricycle land- 
ing gear is said to be a disadvantage when 
landing on war-torn fields. On the other 
hand, the Soviet fliers have made a good 
record with both P-40s and P-39s. 

In Australia, reports say Japan’s Zeros 
can outclimb the Airacobra. But Airacobras 
have made short shrift of Zeros in middle- 
altitude Most important from 
the Army’s point of view is the fact that 
a faster, heavier Airacobra now 
down production lines. 

Navy fighters. Records made by the 
Navy’s shipboard fighters have all been 
good. Coral Sea and Midway showed what 
our naval aviation can do. 


combats. 


Is going 


F-4-F: Called the Wildcat by the Navy. 


this Grumman fighter has an unsurpassed 


- 


record as an over-the-water fighting plane. 
It has been in the thick of the sea battles 
in the Pacific. 

F-2-A: The Brewster Buffalo was used 
at Singapore and in the Dutch East Indies 
with telling effect. 

For the future. American planes de- 
signed and perfected since the war begat 
will soon be making their marks against 
the Axis. They incorporate all the lessons 
learned from aerial combat over the world 

For the Army: Republic is turning out 
the P-47, called the Thunderbolt, a power- 
ful high-altitude fighter with a 2,000-horse- 


power engine. The Air Force says. the 
Thunderbolt can go higher, faster, than 
8 g 


any ship now fighting. Performance details 
have not been announced, but it has been 
reported that the Thunderbolt stood up 
under a 680-mile-an-hour test dive. P-47s 
are considered the last word in land-based 
aircraft designed to fight above the clouds. 

Meanwhile, Lockheed is far along in pre 
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duction of the P-38, the Lightning, a twin- 
engined interceptor that answers the need 
for a plane to “get upstairs” with blinding 
speed. Lightnings now are getting out to 
the fighting fronts. 

For the Navy: Vought-Sikorsky’s F-4-U, 


called the Corsair, is the Navy’s counter- _ 


part of the P-47. It carries a 2,000-horse- 
power engine. 

Production plans. Arrangements for 
producing these now fighters are secret in 
detail, tremendous in scope. They involve 
the pooling of production facilities by com- 
pany groups, extensive licensing and sub- 
contracting networks. 

There have been reports that U. S. pro- 
duction of fighter planes will be tapered off 
as a part of the co-ordination of British 
and American war production programs. 
Under this setup, Britain would concentrate 
on fighter planes; the U.S. on bombers. 

No official announcement regarding such 
arrangements has made. Aviation 
circles point out that American production 
must be balanced first for U. S. needs. It is 
estimated that this country probably can 
meet British needs for bombers without 
interfering with our own fighter produc- 
tion; that shipping difficulties would prc- 
vent Britain from delivering fighters to us 
as much as they interfere with our de- 
liveries of fighters to them. 

The drive for greater standardization of 
United Nations equipment also has led to 
conjecture over whether British models 
would be made in U.S. 
versa. Production 


been 


plants, or vice 
men observe that the 
possible superiority of one type over an- 
other might not offset the time lost in 
retooling. On the other hand, greater stand- 
ardization is most likely in engines, pro- 
pellers, instruments and other parts. 
Fighters abroad. Accompanying reports 
that U.S. fighter output would be less- 
ened are that American-built 
fighters still have not caught up with de- 
velopments abroad. Since no country re- 


criticisms 


leases performance data on its planes until 
a number have been captured by the 
enemy, such criticisms must 
wait for the record to be written in battle. 
Some general conclusions about fighters of 
each country have been reported. 

Britain: Indications are that Britain 
leads the world in fighter aircraft now in 
operational service. No other plane has 
equaled the Spitfire’s record. A new model, 
Spitfire V, carries two cannon and four 
machine guns, has a speed of more than 
400 miles an hour. 

Latest model of Britain’s other famous 
pursuit, the Hurricane, carries four cannon 
or twelve machine guns. For the battles 
of tomorrow, the British have the Typhoon 
and the Tornado. Reports in British avia- 
tion magazines say that the Typhoon car- 
ries a 2,400-horsepower engine, is better 
armored, can fly higher and farther than 
anything Germany has. 

Germany: Available evidence is that the 
Nazis’ best plane now in service will not 
measure up to the British and American 


answer to 
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fighters now getting into service. The 
Focke-Wulff 190 is the Germans’ newest 
single-engined fighter, 
1,600-horsepower engine. 

The Heinkel He 113, latest in its series, 
is a highly respected fighter, fast and heav- 
ily armed. Faster still is the Messerschmitt 
Me 115, which uses a 1,600-horsepdéwer 
Mercedes-Benz fuel-injection engine. 

Japan: The Navy’s Zeros have proved 
to be Japan’s best fighters. Designated the 
Mitsubishi 00, the Zero reportedly has a 
maximum speed of less than 350 miles an 
hour, but is very maneuverable, and a fast 
climber. Its light construction cannot take 
the punishment that the heavier American 
planes can absorb. 


powered with a 


Recent reports from the Far East say 
vastly improved Japanese fighters and 
bombers are appearing in the Australian 
area. Aviation experts say the planes may 
be the Messerschmitt Army S-01 and the 
Messerschmitt Navy S-01. Both are Ger- 
man designs, with speeds of more than 350 
miles an hour. 

Russia: Few details are available on Rus- 
sia’s air forces. Indications are that the 
Soviets’ latest fighters compare favorably 
with German planes. The MIG-3 is said to 
have a speed of 360 miles an hour, carries 
both heavy and light machine guns. The 
SU-2,-another late Soviet fighter, does dou- 
ble duty as a two-seat fighter-bomber and 
as’a single-seat pursuit plane. 





dles all the operations . . 


water . 


tions and congested areas. 


For consultation, literature, or free floor 
survey, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3707A 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 





\t’s the answer to today’s need for all-out 
speed in cleaning large-area floors of war 
production plants. The one machine han- 
. even distrib- 
utes the powder. No separate equipment 
required for rinsing and picking up the 
. - no muss. A larger size ma- 
chine with an even greater capacity 

is also available . . . and there’s a 
smaller size for smaller opera- 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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=> S/T STARS" 
mt BY TRA\W 


Somewhere a torpedo is 


=~ 
< 





Fe launched on a journey that 


started thousands of miles 
back home in America 
where raw materials are as- 
sembled and rushed by train 
to factories where busy 
workers are making this and 
thousands of other weapons 
‘ where railroads speed 
the finished fighting ma- 
chines to ports. 


In the months to come, as 
American production of war 
materials breaks all world 
records, the transportation 
job will grow steadily bigger. 
The railroads will be called 
on to move the greatest vol- 
ume of freight in history. 
This job will require the ut- 
most efficiency of railroad 
management and men, and 
complete cooperation between 
the railroads, shippers and 
receivers, and government. 


Today, most rail transpor- 
tation in America is for war. 
Any shipment may contain 
the raw materials for, or the 
essential parts of torpedoes, 
guns, tanks or planes. Hence, 
every shipment must be ad- 
dressed properly every 
car must be loaded to capacity 
quickly, and moved swiftly to 
destination. Every car must 
be unloaded promptly and 
released immediately. Every 
minute must be saved. These 
things are vital to Victory! 


Norfolk 





and Vos fern 
alway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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Weve Been Lskad: 


HOW TO INSURE PROPERTY 
AGAINST WAR DAMAGE 


(The Government no longer provides 
free insurance against property damage 
resulting from bombings or other enemy 
action. Now this type of insurance must 
be purchased under regulations laid down 
by the War Damage Corp. Since this de- 
partment first answered reader queries 
concerning war risk insurance [see U.S.N., 
April 17], many new questions have been 
raised. Here are the specific answers.) 


What is this insurance? 


War damage insurance offers protection 
against financial loss to almost all types 
of real or personal property suffered from 
enemy attack or from any action by the 
armed forces of this country in resisting 
attack. This means protection against 
bombing, antiaircraft fire, shelling, Com- 
mando raids or invasion. 


Does this insurance cover plants dam- 
aged by sabotage? 


No, nor does it cover loss by robbery, 
theft, larceny, or looting. 

Who can buy this type of insurance? 
Anyone owning real or personal property. 


Can factories, stores, office buildings 
and apartment houses be irsured? 


Yes, all kinds of real estate and most types 
of personal property can be insured against 
war damage. 


What about railroad properties, ship- 
yards, and utility systems? 


They, too, can be insured. 


Does the insurance cover public build- 
ings, wharves, bridges and other struc- 
tures owned by cities or State govern- 
ments? 


Yes, public as well as private organizations 

can buy it. 

What about the contents of buildings— 
furniture, machinery, inventories, etc.? 

They are covered. 

Does this extend to automobiles in 
garages? 

Yes. 


What protection is offered for farmers? 


Policies are available covering farm prop- 
erties, barns, out-buildings and their con- 
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tents, livestock, crops in the field and 
orchards. 


How about shipping? 


War damage insurance can be bought for 
vessels used for storage, housing or manv- 
facturing, for pleasure craft while laid up 
afloat or ashore and for vessels under con- 
struction. 


Where can the insurance be purchased? 


Through any regular fire insurance com- 
pany or its agents. There are more than 
600 fire insurance companies co-operating 
in this program. They have a force of al- 
most 175,000 agents through whom war 
damage insurance now is available, 


What are the rates? 


For homes (dwellings with less than five 
family units) and for farm properties, the 
rate is $1 per $1,000 of insurance. This 
means $10 a year for a $10,000 house. 
Rates on policies covering other types of 
property, range from 60 cents to $7.50 per 
$1,000. The minimum premium is $3. 


Are rates higher in coastal areas where 
war danger is greater? 


No, they are uniform throughout the 
country. 


Can furs, jewelry and art collections be 
insured? 


Furs and jewelry of commercial dealers, 
and works of art, curiosities and historical 
or scientific collections can be insured 
against war damage when they are owned 
by commercial dealers or by cultural in- 
stitutions. Private owners can insure their 
collections only when the collections are 
open for public display. 


Is protection available for securities or 
currency? 


No. 


What proportion of a loss will be paid 
under war damage policies? 


Policy holders will be paid up to the 
amount of the actual cash value of their 
properties or the amount it would cost to 
repair or replace the properties. No allow- 
ance will be made to compensate for loss 
of use, loss of profits or loss resulting from 
delay or deterioration. Any regular fire 
insurance agent has the answers to any 
questions, not answered here. 
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Sir Andrew Cunningham, Britain’s 
former commander of the Mediterranean 
fleet, signaled as he 
headed for the 1940 
Taranto raid: “I in- 
tend to behave of- 
fensively in the lo- 
nian Sea.” He did. He 
it was who kept To- 
bruk’s defenders alive 
Jatt year, supplied 
them with food and 
bullets. Last week, 
Sir Andrew arrived 
in Washington after a 
25%-hour flying boat trip from Europe to 
head the British Admiralty delegation in 
Washington. 





Admiral Cunningham 


* * * 

Dwight David Eisenhower always 
knew what he wanted . action. Last 
week the Army’s top tactician got it... 
as commander of the Army’s new Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations. Major General 
Eisenhower was with General MacArthur 
for several years in the Philippines as Chief 
of Staff, wasn’t surprised by the war, fore- 
saw the continent, not the Orient, as the 
decisive area of conflict. He succeeded re- 
cently to the post of chief of the Army’s 
War Plans Division, now will organize 
men, machines and materials for the Al- 
lies’ biggest gamble . . . the second front. 

* + * 


Harry Butcher, communications au- 


PIPE SMOKERS WHO 
BUY THE FINEST 


COMPARE THIS RICH, 

MILD PIPE MIXTURE | 

TO THE COSTLIEST 
awe OF BLENDS 


You WILL, too, when you try Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Made to meet “ ex- 
pensive tastes” at low cost, it has the 
same smooth flavor as costliest blends. 
8 DIFFERENT TOBACCOS 
No less than eight of the finest tobaccos 
grown are superbly blended in “Country 
Doctor.” These make it an exceptionally 
full-bodied, mild smoke, with richness .. . 
a“vintage” flavor... pleasant fragrance 
- and no bite! 
NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Stays cool—appetizing—right down to 
the last puff. Try it today! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 
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Pye (Minit 
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thority, received an SOS last week from 
General Eisenhower. The General wanted 
his old friend as his personal aide. The 
former Washington vice president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System has been 
with the Office of Naval Communication 
as a lieutenant commander since June 1. 
He was pleased to accept. Less pleased, but 
patriotic, the Navy politely acquiesced to 
this unusual transfer. 
* a * 

Earl Harrison came to Washington 
from Philadelphia about two years ago to 
handle the Govern- 
ment’s alien registra- 
tion program. He ex- 
pected to stay about 
six months, return to 
his wife, children and 
law practice. Last 
week his Philadelphia 
home looked further 
than ever removed as 
Mr. Harrison was ap- 
pointed director of 
the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

* * + 

Lorenzo D. Gasser has been represent- 
ing the War Department in the Office of 
Civilian Defense ever 
since that much-har- 
ried organization was 
started. Last week 
Major General Gasser 
was assigned to duty 
with the Services of 
Supply, where his 
fighting knowledge of 
the globe (he served 
in the Philippines, 
Caribbean, Europe, 
Orient) will aid him 
in battling the problem of distribution of 
arms. 


am 
Acme 


Earl Harrison 


General Gasser 


* ” * 

Willis H. Hale, another of the nation’s 
flying generals, takes command at Hawaii 
over all Army air 
units. Major General 
Hale had been second 
in command to Maj. 
Gen. Clarence Tink- 
er, missing since the 
battle of Midway. 
General Tinker fought 
with his men, didn’t 
come back. General 
Hale, his successor, 
started his military 
career with the Phil- 
ippine Constabulary, is rated one of the 
Army’s crack bomber commanders. 


—Acme 


General Hale 
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OF A NATION 
[= AT WAR 


NO NATION CAN BE SUCCESSFUL 
IN WAR WHILE ITS FUNCTIONS 
ARE FRUSTRATED BY A PEOPLE 
NOT PHYSICALLY FIT TO MAN 
CAPABLY ALL ARMS OF THE 
SERVICE .. . AT HOME AND 
ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS. 


* 


By constant improvements in athletic 
equipment... by sponsorship of out- 
standing “pros”... by years of close 
cooperation in physical programs of 
schools, colleges, cities and industries 
... the American sporting goods in- 
dustry has promoted the country’s 
wide pre-war participation in physical 
recreation. ‘ 


Today America is gathering the divi- 
dends of this effort. ..in a production 
miracle on the home front... andin 
endless reports of valorous achieve- 
ments in combats with the enemy. 


* 


Capt. Arthur W. Wermuth, the “one 
man army” who made such an out- 
standing individual contribution to 
our prolonged resistance on Bataan, 
was a Chicago football star. 


” 


Forty-eight former national A.A.U. or 
intercollegiate champions were re- 
cently listed by “The Amateur Athlete” 
as serving in so me branch of the armed 
services in camp or on the fighting 
fronts. For each one of these there are 
thousands of others who established 
their basic physical training for the 
armed services as average amateurs 
in American sports. 


* 


Reports show that never, even when 
fighting for its very existence, has 
England permitted shortage of sports 
equipment to curtail its vital physical 
training programs. 


* 


The ability of Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co. and other manufacturers of sports 
equipment to maintain supplies at a 
level adequate to sustain the extended 
war-time physical program in the 
U. S. A., will depend upon official 
recognition of the material require- 
ments of the industry. 


Wf 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 
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While we were sitting contemplating our emasculated A card 
yesterday, and wondering if our family barouche could be coaxed 
to operate on unrationed bourbon, we were visited by an old pal 
from the Navy Department just back from Hawaii. 

Not that we expected any sympathy, but our feelings were 
somewhat bruised when the sea-pup jeered at our distress. From 
his pockets he fished a card of gloomy gray, and said: “Howja 
like to be in Hawaii, hah?” 

Memories of ukuleles, surfboards, leis, hulas and okole hao 
leaped into mind as we uncuriously accepted the pasteboard. 

“That,” came the explanation, “is a liquor ration card. In 
Washington I hear a lot of squawking that it is undemocratic 
to ration some of the people all of the time but not all of the 
people some of the time, and if Trenton has a shortage of gaso- 
line, Texas should be forced to have one. I hear palaver about 
the sinister social changes being wrought by gasoline rationing. 

“Listen! In Hawaii they not only ration liquor, but also time! 

“That card allows the holder to have one quart of spirits a 
week, or three quarts of wine, or a dozen bottles of beer. If you 
want to give a cocktail party, you have to make up your mind 
two weeks in advance and go on the wagon for a fortnight, 
to accumulate a bottle of gin and three of vermouth. 

“You are limited in your choice of guests to people you like 
well enough to have them spend the night with you. The time 
ration allows people to drive automobiles only up to 8 p.m. and 
pedestrians are pinched if they are caught out after 10. 

“When you call up a guest with your invitation, the courteous 
acceptance is: ‘Thank you, I'll come and bring my quart.’ Of 
course etiquette demands that you refuse the offer, but the 
guest who doesn’t bring his own dividend is forever shunned. 
But you confer an honor by telling the person you invite to 
bring his own cot and blankets, and a couple of eggs for break- 
fast if he feels that he will want to eat anything the morning 
after. People who are not invited to bring their own blankets 
are as good as told in advance that they will be kicked out of 
the party before 8. And you talk about changes in the social 
fabric of the District of Columbia! Pooh pooh!” 

Wordlessly we handed him back his card, and with resigna- 
tion we headed for the bus stop. Life in the capital, we admitted 
to ourself, still retains some advantages, even if Hawaiians do 
not have to také their second cup of coffee without sugar. 





Speaking of social changes, the lack of supper parties in 
Washington is not wholly ascribable to gasoline rationing, and 
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that pungent odor that pervades Chevy Chase and George. 
town is from burn lotions. 

In thousands of kitchens, these days, you will find Madame 
in peignoir and bandages wrestling with the mysteries of eggs 
sunny-side up. All the cooks are getting Government jobs, 
Lucky is the family that has in its employ a pot-wrassler who 
can neither read nor write. 

The wife of one New Deal pioneer in bureaucracy was ip- 
formed last week by her cook of eight years’ standing that she 
was quitting; she had a job as a junior clerk in the War De. 
partment. Grimly. chalking up one more peeve against Hitler, 
Madame undertook the unfamiliar task of seeking a new queen 
of the range. She caught up with one last Wednesday, a cafe. 
au-lait damsel who admitted she had never “worked out” be- 
fore as a cook, but would be willing to try. And when could she 
start? She said she would begin her employment forthwith, and 
produced dinner out of chaos. 

Thursday dawned, and to the ears of the housewife came no 
welcome sound of stirring about in the kitchen, no ambrosial 
odors of bacon. The kitchen was unoccupied, and save for 
Madame’s scorching efforts, it remained that way all day. Obvi- 
ously the cook-errant had been lured away by somebody with 
a bigger budget or greater desperation. But on Friday morning, 
Jo! And when the crisp waffles and excellent coffee had been 
consumed, Madame timidly asked: “Why didn’t you come yes- 
terday, Tangerine?” 

“Come yesterday! But I always take Thursdays off!” 


TOURISTS 
ACCOMMODATED 






The parade of royalty to Washington becomes a continuous 
performance, and the boiled-shirt business of the capital’s laun- 
dries—usually nonexistent in summer—has already passed the 
high mark of the 1928 social season. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard is trying to revive the ancient and honorable institu- 
tion of the paper collar to solve the problem of the humidity’s 
swift effects on gates-ajar linen. A gentleman can carry an eve 
ning’s supply of half a dozen in the tails of his claw-hammer 
coat. The complaint is variously attributed to Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, Presidential Assistant Harry Hopkins 
and Senate Foreign Relations Chairman Tom Connally, but at 
a recent levee for one of Their Majesties the bon mot was ut- 
tered: “Why don’t they just cable for the money instead o 
coming to Washington? They’d get it just as quickly.” 

The White House has set up a guest house across the street 
on Pennsylvania Avenue for visiting royalty, after the Roose- 
velt family got tired of sleeping on sofas in the East Room to 
provide sleeping acconimodations for kings, queens, dukes, etc. 
who always travel with a small army of equerries, ladies and 
gents in waiting, secretaries and valets. 
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The one sovereign whose imminent arrival in Washington 
causes least official concern is Wilhelmina of the Netherlands. 
Her Majesty owns a substantial amount of real estate in Wash- 
ington, including a block of five large apartment houses, and no 
doubt any of her tenants would be happy to put up the land- 
lady if there is a shortage of other accommodations. 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


linking Wages to Profits 

Sir:—If a profits system is to function 
effectively in a period such as this, surely 
the energizer which gives it its name should 
not be removed. The lures of larger profits 
and higher wages are what lead it to its 
greatest productivity. Why not link the 
two together, but in a manner that will 
not lead to rising prices? 

Could not this be done if wage increases 
were given in the form of dividends to be 
paid out of excess profits? Let capital and 
labor unite in striving for increased effi- 
ciency, and then let them divide all profits 
that may result above 5 or 6 per cent, say, 
on some equitable basis. Costs would not 
be affected, and if the dividends were in 
the form of Government bonds, not trans- 
ferable until after the war, no increase in 
demand for consumer goods would occur. 


Lincoln, Nebr. =. a> 


+ * * 


Hitler's Hold on Germans 

Sir:—My study leads me to the definite 
conclusion that Hitler and the German 
people are one and the same in their goals 
and plans for world. domination by the 
so-called “master race.” Of course, it would 
be incorrect to say that all the people of 
Germany are with Hitler, for they are not. 
However, that the masses are with him 
seems patent when viewed from several 
conclusive angles. 


Lubbock, Tex. c. ©. ¢. 


* * - 


Air Force Weaknesses 

Sir:—Current debate on the “Growing 
Dominance of Aviation” seems to turn on 
the point that construction of the 15 new 
battleships is an absolutely necessary fea- 
ture in our war program, for the reason 
that the enemy has a very active fleet, with 
more known to be under construction. 

The large aircraft carrier is the weak 
a in the all-aviation argument, and the 
proponents of aviation are just as loath to 
admit it as are the old salt-water admirals 
to admit thé vulnerability of their battle- 
ships to dive bombers. 

The mounting jealousy and non-co- 





operation between the Army and Navy air 
forces is possibly the one ominous situation 
confronting the nation, and if this one in- 
sane policy continues, a unified force with 
a civilian head may be the only remedy. 
Panta Barbara, Calif. Rosert L. Srewart 
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speed your war production? 


Perhaps Douglas Fir Plywood can be of service to you! 


Whatever you’re building for Uncle 
Sam .. . boats, planes, freight cars, 
housing, ammunition cases, crates or 
any of countless other items... the 
chances are that Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood can help you build them faster. 


The combination of large sizes, light 
weight, amazing strength, durability, 
easy workability and split - proofness 
make this engineered lumber truly 
versatile. That’s why scores of war 
industries are using it to save time 





and labor. . . are using it to pinch hit 
for restricted materials as well as to 
improve their products. 


So investigate how Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood can serve YOU. Write for free 
Engineering Handbook, Industrial 
Handbook, construction data or for 
technical assistance . . . Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, 1645 Tacoma 
Building, Tacoma, Washington. 


Stronger per pound than steel! 
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SayS.ee 


In life it is agreed that nothing 
matters more than friendship. 
In Teacher’s Scotch, everybody 
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Made since 1830 
by Wm. Teecher & 
Sons, lid., Glasgow 
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Hard Bargains at White House . . . No Cargo Shipping 
Canal . . . Rubber Outlook Brighter 


Through Panama 


Both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
velt are hard bargainers who operate 
with their eyes wide open. The definite 
impression is given that President 
Roosevelt wants it known that his 
purpose is to represent American in- 
terests first of all. 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill each 
regards himself as the active com- 
mander in chief of his nation’s mili- 
tary forces. Both resist the idea of a 
co-ordinated command such as Hitler 
set up to co-ordinate and direct land, 
air and naval operations. Hitler final- 
ly took over from the generals and 
admirals. 


Se & © 


The Chinese are making a powerful 
case for their need of quick help. The 
trouble is there no longer is any way, 
except by air, to give them that aid. 


x * * 


Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, most probably is to be the 
Pershing of this war. General Mar- 
shall has built the present American 
Army and is known first of all as an 
organizer. 


x * * 


There is every prospect that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur will remain in 
Australia, which is far from the prob- 
able scene of major action for the im- 
mediate future, at least. 


x * * 


Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, next to 
General Marshall, is the coming man 
in the American Army. General Som- 
ervell now is head of the Services of 
Supply, and, in that job, is drawing 
commendation inside and _ outside 
Congress that is almost embarrassing 
in its volume. 


x * * 


U.S. Army officers are pointing out 
that official reports from Egypt told 
how well American tanks and equip- 
ment were performing while the Brit- 
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ish were winning. They suddenly be- 
came deficient in fire power and gen- 
eral ruggedness when the tables were 
turned. 


x * * 


Advocates of the airplane in the argu- 
ment over airplanes vs. battleships in- 
sist that, if the battleship ever could 
come in handy, it would be in the 
Aleutian Islands, where a few Japa- 
nese are perched on an island waiting 
to be knocked off. Airplanes are sup- 
posed to be grounded by fog, so that 
the way should be open to battleships. 
Such, at least, is the argument. 


x * * 


The first new synthetic rubber plants 
coming into production are turning 
out more rubber than had been ex- 
pected of them. This is an encourag- 
ing sign that may be a forerunner of 
success for the whole program. 


xk * 


Harry Hopkins continues to be No. 2 
man in running the war for the United 
States. Mr. Hopkins makes decisions 
of fundamental importance in the al- 
location of American war materials. 


x ke 


Donald Nelson’s streamlining of the 
War Production Board, when fully 
worked out, should give that agency 
a more efficient operation. It’s now 
decided that WPB will largely be a 
policy-making organization, with the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Commis- 
sion operating within the framework 
of those policies. 


x * * 


Both the British and American armies 
appear to have missed a bet by refus- 
ing to place any emphasis upon dive 
bombers to work with troops. They 
still stress level bombing while the 
Germans appear to have scored again 
in Africa with dive bombers. 


xk tk 


Officials are estimating that 1,000,000 
cars a month soon will be going off the 


roads owing to tire breakdowns. This 
monthly total will tend to rise later ig 
the year. 


xk * 


One more reason why the burden o 
railroads is so great is that no regule 
commercial ships have been oi 
through the Panama Canal since t. 
war started. The Canal now is strict 
a military highway. 


x * tk 


The Germans are using a new type o 
mine in waters around the U.S. 


xk tk 


Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the Wa 
Manpower Commission, soon may fé 
quest the Navy to do its recruiti 
through the local draft boards. So fé 
the Navy has resisted strong pressut 
from Selective Service headquartet 
to abandon its voluntary enlistme 
program. 


. &£ 


Civil Aeronautics Administration of- 
ficials still wonder why the Army and 
Navy are not availing themselves of 
civilian pilots’ training facilities. CAA 
has facilities to give elementary train- 
ing to around 180,000 fledgling pilots, 
but is training only 27,000 for event: 
ual combat duty. 


xk * 


Washington officials hear that behind 
the resignation of Cuba’s cabinet wert 
public complaints against rising liv- 
ing costs and official apathy toward 
profiteering. 


xk 


The merchant shipbuilding program 
still behind the deliveries promised 
last September by the Maritime Com- 
mission for the first six months of this 
year. 


x * * 


There isn’t a chance that Leon Hen 
derson will resign any time soon. M1 
Henderson's suggestion that he mig 
resign served to strengthen his posi 
tion. Nobody is aspiring to his job. 
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You deserve two Oscars for this picture! 


Foun 
ROSE” 


pirecror: You mean the Academy 
Award? Thanks for the compli- 
ment. But what would the second 
award be? 


us: The second award, sir, is a drink 
on us—as a toast to the success of 


this new film of yours. 


pirector: An excellent idea. We'll 


stop off on the way back to town. 


us: Good—and since this is a very 
special toast, let’s use a very special 
whiskey —today’s Four Roses. ave 


you by any chance tasted it? 


pirector: | havent—but I’ve been 
meaning to. 


us: Then vou can’t possibly know 
what mellow-rich magnificence can 
be yours to enjoy in a whiskey. In 
fact, sir, the golden-grained perfec- 


tion of today’s Four Roses is almost 
beyond belief! 

pirector: | gather you're rather 
proud of this whiskey of yours. 
us: That's correct, sir! And how 
could we help but be! In all the 77 
vears we've been making fine whis- 
kies, we’ve never known a whiskey 
so soft and full-flavored—so sur- 
passingly fine in every way—as to- 
day’s Four Roses! 

pirector: If I may coin a word, to- 
day’s Four Roses sounds colossal! 


Let’s be on our way! 


es is a blend of straight whiski 90 
ve straight whiskies in Four Roses are 
wre old. Frankfort Distiller = DT ~ 

ille & Baltimore. 


YOU’VE NEVER TASTED SUCH WHISKEY AS TODAY’s FOUR ROSES! 
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FIVE MINUTES FROM [t whams across a 
THE LIFE OF A JEEP stump-pocked field 
...then a splash, a dash, and it’s across 
stream. Suddenly, it stops on a dime, 
turns on the nine cents change, and a 
moment later it’s off across rocky acres 
with an antitank gun bouncing along 
from the tow-hook. 


Rough going? Well, it’s no joy ride. A 
jeep just hasn’t time to creep! But 
down underneath, there’s a chassis 
and motor built to take it—and to 
keep on taking it—with the aid of 
lubricants fortified by chemistry. 

Here you find the value of hypoid and 
other extreme pressure lubricants 
based on Monsanto’s new Santopoid 
“S”, and of crankcase oils fortified 
with Santolubes. These chemical aids 
to better lubrication mean more miles 
per hour and more hours per jeep. In 
the field, there’s the added advantage 
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that hypoid lubricants containing San- 
topoid are suitable for a// normal gear 
lubrication—no need to carry more 
than one type when space is pre- 
cious and added mileage means a 
quicker victory. 
Sarntopoid “S” and Santolubes are 
just two of the many petroleum chem 
icals Monsanto makes to help keep ’em 
rolling and flying in the toughest 
proving ground the world has ever 
seen. From them will come éetter lubri- 
cants for the efter peacetime car you'll 
drive in the Victory Years ahead. Mon- 
santo CuemicaL Company, St. Louis. 


How Monsanto Serves the Petroleum Industry: Inad- 
dition to the Santolubes and the new Suntopoid “S”, 
Monsanto's Petroleum Chemicals Department supplies 
Santopour, pour-point depressant and Santolene A, gaso- 
line gum inhibitor. Also, these other products: C. ic 
Soda, Chlorine, Cyclohexylamine, Dicyclohexylimine, 
Esters of Phosphoric Acid and of Phosphorous Acid, Mur 
iatic Acid, Phenol U.S. P., Phosphoric Acid, Suntobrite, 
Santosite, Sulfuric Acid, Tetrasodium Pyrophosphat 


“E™ for Excellence ... denoting the highest 


SeTVice acc 


ym plishi s of the United 


States Navy . .. flies over Monsanto “in 
recognition of production of ordnance 
materiel vital to our national defense. 
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